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To  get  a  submission  printed  in  this  issue,  four  of  the  seven  people  on  the 
staff  had  to  vote  for  acceptance.  For  the  award  winners,  only  John  Stot 

is  responsible. 
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Artists  whose  cover  designs  are 
accepted  for  an  issue  are  usually 
awarded  $10  each  for  front  and  back 
covers,  or  a  total  of  $20.  Nobody 
submitted  any  cover  designs  for 
this  issue,  but.,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  Loudmouth  McKracken,  WORDEATER's 
mascot,  found  these  covers t floating 
in  a  breeze  near  the  tennis  courts. 
Evidently,  some  anonymous,  artistic 
squirrel  or  robin  had  been  anticipating 
our  dilemma.  Thanks,  Anonymous  Fauna, 
but  we  can't  give  cash  to  non-humans. 


Manuscripts  or  cover  designs 
for  WORDEATER  53  must  be 
submitted  to- -John  Stobart 
in  room  C-IO69  by: 

September  20,  1985 
t 

Manuscripts  will  not  be 
returned  and  SHOULD  BE  TYPED, 


NEXT  TWO  DEADLINES 
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September  20,  1985 
November  22,  1985 
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W.  A.  Kahle 


Judy  Bel field 


ORIGINALITY  PLEASE 


GRUDGE  d'ART 


Sing  me  a  song 
one  with  dust  on  it 
to  spark  the  reminiscences 
of  fading  "wishes. 

I  need  imitation  to  cure  my  psyche- 
its  aged  promises  so  dated, 
archaic . 
Tell  me  a  joke 
one  laced  with  dirt 
to  purify  the  mold 
clogging  the  humor. 
I  starve  for  a  passage  into 
jovial  lands— 

they  can  concoct  a  legitimate  tale. 
Tell  me  a  story 
one  with  expression 
to  annihilate  the  tedium 
corroding  our  lives. 
Hunting  for  differences, 
always  objective,  yet  often  graphic: 
examine  the  core. 


I  haven't  used  my  iron  in  years 

hut  last  week 

I  bought  a  Rubbermaid  Iron  Caddy 

so  I  could  store  the  ironing  board 

and  the  iron 

on  a  wall  behind  a  door — 

it  peeks  out  about  five  inches 

so  that  every  time  I  pass 

I  am  reminded  of  those  ancient  days 

before  perma-press 

before  the  revolution 

when  "sprinkling  the  clothes:' 

was  a  weekly  phrase 

when  the  whole  ironing  scene 

wanted  only  thick  chains 

and  a  time-keener 

to  meter  the  strokes. 

Like  other  instruments  of  torture 

irons  must  be  artifacts  preserved 

and  put  on  display 

so  no  one  ever  forgets. 
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Dawn  Christraan 


Shelbia  Chandler 


PINK  SMILES 


IF  ONLY  LIFE  COULD  BE 


I  walked  into  a  gallery  today 

saw  Monet's  water  lilies 

flushed  pink 

smiled  at  me 

and  I  smiled  back 

Roses  and  pinks 

and  peaches 

flowed 

off  the  canvas 

hitched  a  ride 

on  waves  of  light 

and  reflected, 

into  my  eyes 

Visions  of  peace 

flowers 

entered  me 

I  stood  there 

looking 

feeling  the  beauty 

and  wondered 

if  Monet  was  smiling. 


If  only  life  could  be 
Like  it  was  when  I  was  five 
And  all  I  had  was  leisure  time 
To  grow  and  to  thrive 

And  even  when  I  reached 
The  ripe  old  age  of  six, 
I  never  had  a  problem 
That  mama  couldn't  fix. 

Things  stayed  this  way 
For  five  more  years 
Mama  always  nearby 
To  drv  all  ray  tears 

But  then  one  day  it  happened 
I  noticed  something  strange 
The  world  around  me 
Was  beginning  to  change 

"You're  growing  up," 
My  Mama  said 
"It's  time  yon   learned 
To  use  your  own  head." 


/ 


So  now  if  I'm 
Depressed  and 
And  I  turn  to 
Saying,  "What 


down 
blue 
Mama 
should  I  do?" 


I  find  it  little  comfort 
And  deep  inside  I  cry 
Why  did  it  have  to  change 
Mama,  why  why  why! 


' 


She'll  say,  "You're  a  woman, 
Almost  twenty-two 
The  decisions  now 
Are  up  to  you." 
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Why  can't  life  be  like 

It  was  when  I  was  a  kid 

When  I  thought  Mama  could  fix 

anything 
And  usually  Mama  did. 
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Judy  Belfield 


Dawn  Christman 


DADDYS 


CERAMIC  SEAGULLS 


She  was  going  to  marry 

her  daddy  she  said 

when  she  grew  up 

I  said  I'd  have  to  find  mine 

before  I  could  marry  him 

hut  I  didn't  think  I  would 

he'd  Just  make  another  baby 

and  run  away  again 

She  asked  why  my  daddy 

ran  away 

did  he  join  the  circus 

Silly,  I  said  giggling, 

daddys  don't  join  circuses 

and  we  laughed  and  laughed 

Mona,  I  snid 

is  it  okay 

if  I  marry  your  daddy 

Judy  Belfield 


SPACE 

My  love  is  hi  dden 

in  the  heart  of  a  star. 

On  clear  nights,  earthbound, 

I  watch  it  sparkle, 

remember  phrases  from  songs — 

the  old  yearning  comes  home 

to/  shake  loose  the  tight  coil 

of  my  complacency. 
s'¥ords  to  describe  this  unrest 
'  profane  the  feeling, 

give  it  a  solidity 

it  never  had — 

this  is  why 

I  hide  my  love 

where  I  can  always  find  it 

light-years  away. 

/  *#***##* 

I  Judy  Belfield 

J 

SEGMENTS 

•G'rampa  goes  to  work 
every  morning  in  his  bedroom — 
he  takes  his  bed  apart 
to  examine  the  quality  of  the  wood, 
disassembles  the  lock  on  his  door 
to  inspect  the  craftsmanship. 
One/  day,  he  disconnected  the  pipes 
in/his  bathroom; 
another  day,  he  worked  on 
/"the  electrical  fixtures. 
Grampa  seems  to  feel  a  need 
these  days 
to  dismember  things 
scrutinize  their  parts. 
His  own  fragmented  mind 
skips  from  yesterday  to  yesterday 
without  blueprint  or  rhyme; 
he  lives  in  segments 
like  the  pieces  of  his  bed 
he  forgets  to  put  back  together. 


Ceramic  seagulls 
poised  on  the  dock 
teetering  from  the 
salty  air 

that  waters  their  eyes 
They're  crying 
in  the  midst  of 
heather  blue  sky 
Shells  so  fragile 
weaved  with 
lines  and  cracks 
Like  people,  they 
sometimes  break 
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Mike  Troyer 


THE  CENTER  OF  ALL  THINGS 

I  have  often  been  in  a  public  area  at 
a  time  I  wished  to  be  alone.  This  conflict 
has  led  me  to  find  the  most  isolated  area 
as  quickly  as  possible.   It  may  be  r  y aris- 
ing that  these  searches  have  often  t     led 
successfully  at  a  spot  not  far  from  ths 
geographic  center  of  the  area. 

Take,  for  example,  Joliet  Junior  Col- 
lege.  If  one  includes  the  area  inside 
the  looping  road  connecting  the  north  and 
south  entrances,  the  center  of  the  campus 
would  be  somewhece  around  the  flag  pole. 
Yet  the  little  patch  of  woods  next  to  the 
flag  pole  is  among  the  least  frequently 
visited  spots  on  the  campus.  Once  the 
trees  and  bush««*  leaf  out,  it  even  becomes 
very  di *■"! cult  to  see  into  this  area  from 
one  of  the  more  heavily  traveled  areas ,  the 
bridge.  With  the  foliage  in  full  forc°, 
this  area  can  only  be  observed  from  the 
cafeteria.   Indeed,  this  area  would  seem  to 
be  one  of  the  more  relaxing  places  to  be 
alone  and  and  insure  one ' s  solitude . 

I  have  found  many  such  examples .   Camp 
Stanley,  an  Army  base  in  South  Korea  to  whic 
I  was  assigned,  was  another.  The  mile- 
square  camp  was  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a 
rather  large  foothill.  This  foothill  was 
so  large,  in  fact,  that  everybody  not  fam- 
iliar with  the  Rockies  called  it  a  moun- 
tain, and  even  those  from  the  Rockies  re- 
ferred to  the  foothill  as  a  mountain  to 
establish  their  common  reference. 

The  post  was  positioned  on  the  south 
side  of  the  mountain  and  dropped  150  feet 
from  the  higher  north  fence  to  the  lower 
south  fence  three-  quarters  of  a  mile  away. 
The  post  was  almost  bisected  by  an  east- 
west  road.  The  road  had  almost  no  shoulders 
since  the  mountain  slope  rose  sharply  to  the 

(continued) 
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The  Center  of  All  Things,  continued 


north  and  fell   just  as  sharply  to  the  south. 
The  only  place  that  had  the   same  elevation 
as  the  road  was  a  building  called  the  Rec 
Center  about  halfway  along  its  length. 

The  slope  picked  up  again  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Rec  Center.  This  slope  offered 
the  most  secluded  area  within  the  fences 
bordering  the  post.  There  was  a  row  of 
trees  growing  about  halfway  down  the  slope, 
which  leveled  out  after  about  fifty  feet  in- 
to the  very  back  of  some  companies'  motor 
pools.  A  small  ledge,  about  four  feet 
vide  and  six  feet  from  the  start  of  the 
slope  offered  comfortable,  secure  support, 
and  hid  whoever  was  sitting  there  from  sight 
?rom  the  Rec  Center  and  road.  The  trees  fil- 
tered any  sight  from  the  rarely-visited 
Sreas  of  the  motor  pools,  and  those  that  did 
venture  into  the  back  of  their  motor  pools 
seldom  looked  up  at     sharp  enough  angle 
to  see  the  ledge.  To  my  knowledge,  I  was 
the  only  person  who  knew  of  that  ledge  at 
all. 

,    Another  good  example  of  centrally- 
located  solitude  was  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 
The  primary  billeting  over  there  was  called 
"The  Hill."  It  was  arranged  in  a  semi- 
circle about  two  miles  in  diameter  and 
housed  over  twenty-thousand  soldiers.  The 


/ 


central  area  of  this  huge  semi-circle 
was  a  field  which  contained  a  golf 
course,  four  or  five  softball  diamonds, 
two  parade  fields,  a  theater,  a  bowl- 
ing alley,  a  gymnasium,  and  the  Enlisted 
Club.  These  facilities  were  all  near 
the  inner  .     of  two  circular  reads 
surrounding  the  field,  leaving  tV- 
main  portion  of  the  interior  to   ^ious 
grasses  and  trees.  Almost  in  the  dead 
center  of  this  huge  circle  was  a  clump 
of  trees  growing  around  some  concrete 
blocks.  These  trees,  a  quarter-- .  ile 
from  the  nearest  building,  offer^-i  com- 
plete protection  from  sight  from  any 
of  the  buildings  or  rec-f ields  surrou  d- 
ing  it.  A  smallish  hollow  in  this 
clump  was  an  excellent  place  to  relax 
in  solitude. 

I  have  only  listed  some  of  the  more 
obvious  and  easily-described  are-  s  which 
share  this  curious,  seemingly  cc  -ra- 
dictory  trait.  But  there  are  mc   other 
examples  in  this  world.  Most  of  he 
time,  though,  they  go  undiscovered. — 
simply  because  they  are  so  isolated. 
Next  time  you're  in  a  public  place, 
find  its  geographic  center,  and  maybe 
you'll  find  yourself  cut  off  from  the 
hubbub  around  you. 


******** 
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Judy  Belfield 


PHENOMENON 


/ 


/ 


S^Jme  days,  the  thing  is  there 
,all  over  your  face  .  .  . 

You  look  the  same, 

jt  say,  as  any  other  day 

so  what  is  it — 

the  thing  that's  there 

some  days 

that  reaches  through  my  skin 

and  slaps  my  nerves   senseless? 

******** 

Judy  Belfield 

KNOWING 

I  touch  the  skull 
of  Peking  man: 
it  speaks  of  early  sunrises 
s^and  melting  glaciers 
oozing  primeval  life 
into  the  soup  of  today. 
Contusion  about  origins 
is  Compounded  by  thought; 
the  hows  and  whys 
burl*ow  deeper 

^s  layer  upon  layer  of  logic 
/settles  on  their  bones. 
The  answers  giggle  to  themselves; 
solutions  lying  in  such  simple  dust- 
knowing  is  only  as  distant 
as.  fingers. 


Shelbia  Chandler 
SUMMER  SUNDAY 

The  young  woman  shivered,  clutch- 
ing a  blanketed  burden  to  her  breast. 
The  old  security  guard  shifted  his  feet, 
eying  her  warily.   Long  auburn  h.ir 
fanned  around  her  tear-stained  face, 
but  she  wasn't  crying  now.  Her  flashing 
green  eyes  met  his  old  blue  ones  as 
she  backed  into  the  corner.   In  thirty 
years,  he  had  never  encountered  such 
a  situation.  He  didn't  know  what  to 
do. 

She  rearranged  her  burden  ;  i  be- 
gan to  speak. 

"I  always  wanted  a  baby,  you  know. 
Even  when  I  was  Just  a  little  gi*.  '.  I 
did.  For  a  long  time  it  seemed  impos- 
sible, but  now  I  got  Precious  and  I'm 
so  happy  I'm  flyin.   I'd  do  anything  for 
my  Precious." 

She  crooned  to  Precious.  Thc- 
guard  watched  her  over  his  shoulder  c.s" 
he  walked  across  the  deserted  lobby 
and  picked  up  the  phone.  She  didn't 
seem  to  notice  as  he  made  his  call, 
but  when  he  replaced  the  receiver  sh- 
resumed  speaking. 

"I  got  pregnant  when  I  was  fifteen; 
I  was  so  happy.   I  was  dealing  with 
this  black  dude,  you  know.   My  mother  had 
fits,  but  I  didn't  care.  He  was  older 
and  such  a  stud.   I  mean,  a  real  live 
sex  machine i" 

(continued) 
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Sumner  Sunday,  continued 

The  security  guard  grimaced  and  ran  a 
hand  through  his  sparse  hair.  The  perpe- 
tual generation  gap  question  showed  in  his 

eyes,  but  he  was  hesitant  to  speak.   Immune 
to  his  silent  disapproval,  she  continued. 

"He  had  to  leave  me,  though.  He  got 
on  the  wrong  side  of  some  cops,  and  they 
sent  him  to  prison.   I  was  devastated  til  I 
f c  id  out  I  was  pregnant.   It  helped  a  lot. 
Mike,  he  was  happy  too.  He  got  killed  in  a 
riot  or  something.  Anyway,  at  almost  five 
months,  I  miscarried.   Stress,  they  said, 
combined  with  a  kidney  problem.  Mom  was 
kinda  pleased  but  I  was  hurt.   It  was  a 
big  loss. 

The  guard  shuffled  his  feet.   She  was 
crying  now.   Silent  tears  added  new  streaks 
to  those  already  present.  He  watched  a  big 
teardrop  land  on  her  bundle.   She  clutched 
it  even  tighter  and  continued  almost  to 
herself. 

"When  I  was  almost  seventeen,  I  fell  in 
lova  with  another  black  dude.  They  called 
him  Dizz.  We  were  going  to  get  married  and 
have  a  dozen  babies,  but  I  ruined  it.   One 
night  a  little  too  much  booze,  a  joint  or  so 
too  many — I  get  knocked  up  by  this  drip 
named  Larry.  That  sent  me  for  a  loop.   I 
had  no  choice.   I  had  an  abortion.  Dizz 
found  out  and  he  ditched  me.   I  cried  for  a 
w=ek.  No  Dizz  and  no  baby.  What  a  trip!" 

The  guard's  eyes  popped  while  his  jaw 
mad£  a  bee  ine  for  his  toes.  Time  stood 
st£ll,  he  thought,  as  he  glanced  at  his 
watch.  He  didn't  want  to  be  here  listening 
feo  some  girl  prattle  on  about  her  wild  pro- 
miscuous life.   Thirty  placed  years,  and 
then  this. 

The  girl's  eyes  had  an  almost  hypnotic 
effect  on  him. 

She  was  in  a  trans-like  state  herself 
when  she  stopped  speaking  long  enough  to 
mechanically  unbutton  her  blouse  exposing 
bare  breasts.  Her  eyes  never  left  his 
while  she  manuevered  Precious  toward  one 
sand  went  on  with  her  story. 

"After  that,  came  Steve.   He  was  okay, 
but  definitely  not  Dizz.  Black  guys  make 
^sex  an  art,  you  know.   Steve  was  cute, 
but  white  and  straight-laced  as  they  come. 
I  married  him,  but  I  didn't  love  him.   I 
liked  him,  though,  and  wanted  to  have  babies. 
I  pitched  him  three  years  later,  after  I 
fo/und  out  he  was  sterile.  That  was  a  bitch. 
So  I  said,  Goodbye  Steve." 

I     She  removed  Precious  from  her  breast 
ar/d  awkwardly  rebuttoned  her  blouse.  The 
giAard  watched  in  flabberghasted  silence.  His 
?ace  alternated  between  deep  red  and  dead 
/white.   His  hand  frequently  made  paths  through 
his  hair. 

"Elroy  was  my  main  man.   I  met  him  after 
Steve.  He  was  half  and  half.   I  really  went 
/for  him.   I  thought  everything  was  cool, 
but  he  left  me  after  six  months  for     this 
black  chick  named  Jackie.   That  hurt,  but  I 
didn't  worry.   You  see,  by  then,  I  was  preg- 
nant again. 

That  was  when  I  had  the  car  accident. 
A  drunk  plowed  into  us.   Mom  was  killed, 
but  I  barely  got  a  scratch.   They  said  I 
lost  my  baby. " 


The  guard  was  worried.   Her  voice 
seemed  hysterical.   He  looked  at  his 
watch  again,  hoping  her  talk  would  end 
soon. 

"They  said  my  baby  was  dead.  They 
said  complications  prevented  more 
children.   No  more  babies  because  of 
internal  damage  by  the  accident  z   .  I 
the  abortion." 

Her  voice  had  risen.   She  ;         rob- 
bing loudly,  forcing  her  words  through 
the  sobs.  The  guard  was  frightened. 

"They  lied!  I  got  Precious.  Yc  . 
see?  Precious?  Say  hello  to  the  nic ...  ^, 
Man,  Precious." 

She  clutched  Precious  tight It  to 
her  chest,  chaking  violently. 

"Precious  is  so  cold,"  she  said. 
"I've  got  to  warm  him  up.  He  hadn't 
moved  in  hours.  He's  so  cold." 

She  kicked  the  gas  can  near  her 
feet  over.  The  stench  of  gasoline 
filled  the  lobby  while  gasoline  soaked 
the  carpet.  The  guard  inched  toward 
her  as  she  rummaged  in  her  pocket  for 
a  match.  He  was  prepared  to  lunge  if 
she  found  one,  but  he  was  afraid.  He 
was  only  an  old  man,  while  she  was  young 
and  crazy.   He  knew  his  number  could 
be  up. 

She  was  still  looking  when  the  men 
came  in.   One  blond  and  burly,  the  other 
a  freckled  redhead.   She  looked  up, 
her  own  hair  catching  the  light.   She 
smiled. 

"I  forgot  my  damn  matches.  Either 
of  you  guys  got  one?  I've  got  to  light 
a  fire  for  Precious.  He's  so  cold. 
I'd  do  anything  for  Precious,  youK 
know. " 

The  redhead  smiled  at  her.   "Yov 
don't  have  to  worry.  Me  and  my  part-  - 
ner  will  take  care  of  you  and  Precious." 

He  took  her  arm  and  began  to  lead 
her  away.   She  walked  five  steps  and 
froze.   Realization  hit  her  and  she 
began  to  struggle  wildly.  Precious 
slipped  from  her  grip  and  landed  on  the 
gasoline-soaked  carpet.   She  screamed. 

"You  killed  Precious.   Look  what 
you  did  to  my  baby.  Look  what  you  did," 
she  sobbed. 

The  man  led  her  .away.  His  part- 
ner placed  a  supporting  arm  around  the 
old  guard's  shoulders.  They  both  looked 
at  the  bundle.   Precious  was  a  dead 
cat.  A  bloody  mangled  mess  that  she 
must  have  scraped  off  some  street. 

They  turned  and  walked  from  the 
deserted  office  building.  The  guard 
breathed  in  fresh  air  as  the  hot  July 
sun  beat  down  on  his  brow. 

"Thirty  years,"  he  muttered.   "Thir- 
ty years  and  this  is  what  I  get.  An 
empty  office  building  on  a  hot  Sunday 
afternoon,  a  crazy  girl,  and  a  deed  cat!' 

He  shook  his  head  in  bewilderment 
as  the  blond  joined  his  partner.  The 
guard  looked  after  the  ambulance  .when 
they  drove  away. 
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Judy  Belfield 


Judy  Belfield 


PICNIC 


GRAPE  SUMMER 


\ 


Cae  day  in  summer 
we  made  salami  sandwiches 
with  mustard 

and  cut  huge  hunks  of  yellow  cake 
We  wrapped  them  all 
in  wax  paper  carefully 
Nand  placed  them  in  a  box. 
There  was  no  room 
for  the  bottle  of  chocolate  milk; 
you  carried  it  in  your  small  hands 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  back  yard. 
We  could  have  picnicked 
en  the  front  porch 
but  where  was  the  adventure — 
the  grass,  the  weeds,  the  gnats 
and  the  hot  sun? 

You/  tripped  and  dropped  the  bottle 
cut  your  finger — 
an/ element  of  horror 
introduced  into  my  pastoral  plans. 
The  blood  wouldn't  stop. 
Next  day,  you  showed  me  the  stitches 
three  of  them 
black-laced 
holding  you  together. 
I  felt  sick 

thinking  of  the  needle 
piercing  your  skin 
thinking  of  the  chocolate  milk 
stained  with  blood. 
You  said  I  was  more  upset 
about  the  chocolate  milk 
than  I  was  about  your  finger. 
I  was. 
'.there  are  not  stitches 
for  disappointment. 


Grape  summer 

fattening  like  baby  thighs — 

deep  as  Mat a  Hari's  eyes 

all  khol  smudged 

and  pudgy. 

I  stand  too  far  away — 

a  spectator  at  the  zoo 

choosing  panthers  and  wolves 

from  the  guide, 

pointing  out  their  places 

on  the  map: 

We  will  stop  here 

then  here 

and  then,  time 

to  go  home 

to  dream  of  claws 

and  poor  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Just  so,  I  dream 

of  amethyst  heat 

never  once  dipping  my  finger 

in  its  juice. 

Life  is  like  this,  I  say, 

a  secondhand  experience 

we  see  through  other  eyes; 

to  get  close,  to  taste 

to  smell,  to  feel, 

only  turns  itself  back 

like  guns  on  shelves 

bought  for  protection 

shattering  the  skulls 

of  five-year-old  cowboys. 

W.  Al  Kahle 
CONCENTRATION  ON  CONSERVATION 


X. 
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******** 


Dawn  Christman 


ITS  BEAUTY 


Its  beauty, 
like  a  rose 
captivated  him 
almos  t  sinful 
he /Worshipped  her 
w^Lth  the  love 
)f  a  gullib1"- 
sailor 

serenaded  her 
on  chilly  nights 
comforted  her 
uneasiness 
in  storms 
Passionate 
love  with  her 
was  imagined 
in  the  catacombs 
of  darkness 

On  a  cool,  clean  night 
in  audience 
with  the  stars 
he  Jumped 


into  her  waiting  arms, 
She  tossed  and 
rolled  him  about 
under  the 
murky  surface 
said  she  had 
too  many  lovers 
already. 


Laugh  at  me 

unmer c  i  fully — 

call  me  the 

joke  of  the 

decade. 

Cackles  and  rasps 

die  fast — 

pain  and  frustrations 

remain. 

Life  is  a  cycle — 

changing  with  motions, 

so  the  blood 

in  my  veins  prove. 

Damnations 
are  common: 
Assaults  of  the 
tender  individual. 
Jokes  in 

water-logged  pockets 
burst  from  their  own 
nausea. 
Fun  is  fine- 
overuse  is 
as  the  glutton 
eating  twenty 
ham-on-ryes . 
Indulgence 
is  a  norm, 
only  each  time 


as  it  is  in 
practice  .  . 
a  piece  of  a 
heart  dies. 


******** 


******** 
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W.  A.  Kahle 

CHRISTMAS  ON  ICE  (DECEMBER  CHILL) 

December  chill — 

the  ice  in  the  windowpanes, 

as  the  same  in  my  cocktail, 

"brings  wonder  of  why  frost — 

cold,  numbing,  is  so  lovely. 

The  tinsel  on  my  trea 

splattering  reflections  of  sharp 

silver, 

reminds  of  crystal  nights  - 

drowned  in  sensual  excitement. 

Baubles  bouncing — 

ornaments  dancing 
on  those  evergreen  limbs  of 
light— 
prickle, 
tease, 
scents  of  woodsy  atmosphere. 

Electric  colors — 

flash  on,  flash  off. 

Imagery  timed  to  micro-second  rhythm  .  . 

a  goose  is  roasting 

in  mother's  oven, 

the  rum  ^alls  are  lo.unging  on  a 

bright  red  linen  in  the 

hcMway  .  .  . 

I  taste  one — while  pondering 

the  horrific  thought: 

Who  will  have  left  us  by  next  year? 

******** 
Judy  Belfield 


Judy  Belfield 
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AN  IRONY 


COGNOSCENTE 

When  you  know 

that  you  can't  know 

will  never  know, 

then- you  know. 

This  paradox, 

so  simple, 

only  seems  contradictory 

to  those  who  do  not  know. 


******** 


Crystalish  snowflakes 
trickle  softly 
down, 

landing  on  a 
rack-hard  earth 
as  dead  as 
those  cold  hearts 
seen  on  city  streets. 
Appearing  oddly, 
a  nun  in 
black  and  white: 
she's  touching  a 
shoulder  of  this  tin- 
speck  called  a 
girl-- 


My  friend  calls  to  tell  me 

his  mother  will  die  today, 

says  he  can't  talk  long 

needs  to  drive  to  the  hospital 

to  watch  her  die. 

Whatever  I  do 

reminds  me  now 

of  my  friend's  mother 

and  my  friend  watching 

all  all  the 

"Have  a  nice  day's" 

in  the  world 

cannot  erase  it — 

days  are  not  nice^ 
they  are  filled  with  cruel  tricks 
and  icy  caresses. 
Yet  I  told  my  friend 
he  has  lots  of  reasons 
to  go  on. 

******** 

W.  A.  Kahle 


VISIONS  I  SEE 

The  visions  I  see 
bring  remembrances — 
something  like 
Grandpa's 
White  Lightning 
guzzled  too  fast 
to  notice  anything 
except  a  cannon- 
balled 
effect. 

Eyes  in  a 
lonely  hallway 
pierce  mine — 
raging , 
tearing, 

demanding  someone 
or  something  to 
produce  love  in 
just  simple  manners. 

emaciated  to  seem 

gruesome 

from  the  beauty  she 

was. 

These  sights  are  archaic. 
Though  normal  now 
under  deprived 
circumstances  — 
reality  haunts  .  .  . 
people  ceasing  to 
experience  a  shock 
at  the  sewer 
the  world  has 
become. 


******** 
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Dawn  Christman 


Judy  Belfield 


ONE  LONELX,  NIGHT 


ASTRONOMERS 


One  lonely  night 

I  found  my  god 

in  a  bar 

scarfing  down  Jack 

by  himself  ; 

.-   neon  lights 

emtted  a  glow 

on  his  wiry 

brown  hair 

made  it 

almost  as  bright 

as  a  Florida  orange. 

He  somehow  knew  I  was  there 

turned  around 

exposing  his 

taut  forearms 

s;roke  in  a  gospel 

Come  with  me 

and  led  me 

outside 

down  the  road 

The  moon, 

Nefertiti's  nipple 
war  bright 
the  wind  of 
the  earth  glided 
oyer  it,  seemed 
fio   make  it  bigger 
/the  moon  was 
about  to  burst 
as  we  lay 
under  it 
The  gods  were 
our, audience 
judging  the 
wiry  brown 
hadred  candidate 
for  his  skill 
and  showmanship. 

Afterwards,  Nefertiti 
smiled  in  approval 
-and  he  disappeared. 

/  ******** 


y 
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Without  astronomers 

what  are  novas 

or  red  giants  . 

or  white  dwarves? 

We  also  lose 

black  holes 

quasars  and  pulsars. 

Without  astronomers  ... 

we  lose  the  poetry  of- heaven, 

are  reduced 

to  mere  stars  and  planets — 

in  themselves  bases  enough 

on  which  to  spin  dreams 

but  limited 

unlike  the  cosmos 

promising  newness  at  every  turn 

which  astronomers, 

in  their  turns, 

name  and  share. 

******** 

Dawn  Christman 


THE  DAWN  OF  TWILIGHT 

Twilight  moans 

as  night  wrestles 

it 

out  of  the  sky 

twisting,  fighting, t 

struggling 

it  slowly  fades  into 

the  cosmos 

only  to  return 

when  night 

tires  and  weakens. 

******** 

Judy  Belfield 

ABSTRACTIONIST 

Like  Kandinsky 

I  splotch  a  powderpuff  of  blue 

to  the  right  of  center 

add  another, 

this  time  yellow, 

but  a  bit  smaller — 

a  three-to-five  ratio 

(hinting  of  classicism). 

Nsxt,  a  thick,  black  line — 

diagonal,  of  course—- 

then  some  thin  ones 

crisscrossing. 

My  product  is  what  they  call 

non-objective 

but  they're  wrong: 

It's  me  all  right. 


******** 


u 


W.  A.  Kahle 


ACKNOWLEDGED 


Dawn  Christman 


THEY  SIT  CASUALLY  TALKING 

They  sit 

casually  talking 
v-vat  a  roadside 

cafe. 

Italian  ices 

sit  on  the 

white  metal  table 
x melting, 

■from  neglect. 

Mimes,  dressed 
in  clown  suits 
perform  their 
silent  art 
in  the  broad 
daylight . 
People  gather 
and  watch  with 
glee 

while  the  thinkers 
xsit  at  their 
white  metal  table 
on  white  metal  chairs 
and  ask  "What  is  man?" 

A  few  feet  away 

amateur  musicians 

compete  for 

the  crowd's  attention 

which  makes  bhe  mimes 

put  on  a  sad  face 
^and  play  silent  flutes. 

The  crowd  claps  for 

the   noiseless  song 
^and  the  thinkers 

still  confine  themselves 

and  speculate  "what 
^influences  man?" 

The  ices  have  melted. 

The  crowd  is  cheering 

ior  the  street  artists. 

Still  the  thinkers 

are  puzzled. 

The  answers  are  all 

around  them, 
v.  Perhaps  they  should 
-x  experience  and 

then  think. 
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Worries  were  rampant  yesterday 

suffocating  that  sense  of  be:'  . 

Incorrigible  losses  reigned, 

smashing  a  circuit  of  life. 

I'll  make  it — 

I  can  take  it — 

but  insidiously  it's  there; 

killing  the  hope  of  freedom 

from  Despair. 

That  Devil  is  forever  with  us , 

helping  the  scores  OD  on  gloom — 

my  sonscience  is  impeccable 

in  noting  the  black  spots, 

smoldering  on  the  edge  of  a  memory. 

I'll  make  it — 

I  can  take  it — 

and  I'll  wipe  the  drabness  all  -s way 

some  day. 

Jndy  Bel field 


AD  INFINITUM 

Lie  still  with  me 

in  this  grass  bed; 

let  us  climb  stars 

one  after  another 

til  we  reach  the  topmost  top' 

of  the  nightsky 

in  each  other ' s  eyes . 

Let  us  not  speak; 

our  voices  do  not  belong 

in  this  endless  medley 

of  cicada  love songs 

nor  can  our  wit 

outsparkle  fireflies. 

Lie  still  with  me; 

to  move  would  disturb 

the  silken  curtains  of  night. 

Let  us  breathe  our  dreams 

into  the  warm  air 

where  they  will  remain 

long  after  we've  gone. 

W.  A.  Kahle 

POST  SCRIPT 

A  white  envelope 

carrying  new  mercy 

floated  through  the  states 

to  reach  my  fingers. 

Her  harried  description 

of  loves  that  are  lost 

enshrined  a  fear- filled  consci  nee 

After  the  help  me,  aid  me  pie 

the  decisions  upon  personal  cL-s-sas": 

I  need. 

.  .  .1  acknowledged  her  voire 
while  reading,  always  looking, 
toward  the  wrenching  post  script— 
a  memento  to  erase: 
"I  die-  after  mailing-  " 
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Judy  Belfield 


TRANSITIONS 


They  were  a  tight  little  group — Pinky 
and  Carol,  Eddie  and  Jody.  They  3iad  been 
drawn  together   during  the  early  years  of 
grade  school,  so  that  by  the  time  they 
reached  the  upper  grades,  the  friendship 
had  been  cemented  together  solidly. 

Pinky  and  Jody  became  friends  because 
both  walked  home  from  school  the  same  way. 
They  lived  on  the  same  street,  a  block  se- 
parating their  houses. 

Carol  walked  home  the  same  way,  but 
after  Pinky  and  Jody  turned  off  on  their 
street,  Carol  had  another  six  or  seven 
blocks  to  go.  Eddie  didn't  walk  home  at 
all;  he  took  the  school  bus.   It  wouldn't 
have  mattered  where  he  lived — Jody  was 
d:  awn  to  him  within  the  first  month  she 
started  school  at  St.  Michael's.  Pinky, 
Carol,  Eddie  and  Jody  were  "bad"    kids, 
were  always  getting  into  trouble  one  way  or 
another.   "Bad,"  then,  meant  not  conforming 
in  the  ways  that  all  "good"  Catholic  child- 
ren were  supposed  to,  like  adhering  to  the 
silence  rule  as  they  got  in  line  to  enter 
the  school  building  two  by   two.   It  meant 
being  devout  and  attentive  at  daily  Mass. 
It  meant  not  wasting  time  during  class  with 
such  "foolishness"  as  drawing  pictures  or 
daydreaming.   It  meant  keeping  one's  desk 
in  order.   It  meant  dressing  modestly  and 
grooming  onesself  within  certain  accepted 
codes.   It  meant  behaving  like  little  adults; 
there  was  no  room  for  "horrific  little  re- 
bellions" or  experimentation  with  individual- 
ity or  independence.   It  meant  much  more,  of 
course,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  although 
the  four  conformed  to  a  certain  extent,  they 

were  more  often  apt  to  forget  what  was 
expected  of  them,  or  worse  yet,  ignored 
what  they  had  been  told  was  correct. 

Other  children  misbehaved,  but  they 
weren't  consistently  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  authority.   Pinky,  Carol,  Eddie 
and  Jody  were.   If  there  was  one  thing 
tlijriy  could  be  counted  on  to  do  well,  and 
"regularly,  it  was  to  be  bad. 

Pinky,  Carol,  and  Eddie  were,  more  or 
less,  expected  to  be  bad — they  weren't 
smart  academically.   At  St.  Michael's  in  the 
50' s,  there  were  no  slow  learners  or  gifted 
children,  only  smart  kids,  dumb  kids,    and 
the  ,-kids  in  between.   Children  were  seated, 
theii,  in  rows  that  began  in  the  first  desk, 
first  row,  with  the  smartest  kid  in  the  class, 
n/hd  ended  with  the  dumbest  kid  in  the  last 
/desk  of  the  last  row.   Kids  were  generally 
referred  to  as  "first-rowers,"  or  "fifth- 
rowers."  The  same  class  stayed  together 
from  kindergarten  through  eighth  grade. 
Jody's  class  had  sixty  students,  give  or  take 
a  couple,  through  the  eight  years.   There 
were  always  at  least  six  rows  of  desks  each 
year.   "He,  sits  in  the  sixth  row,"  said 
everything  about  a  particular  student. 
Dumb  kids  were  expected  to  be  trouble-makers, 
and  the  dumb  kids  in  Jody's  class  usually 
had  the  largest  percentage  of  behavior  problems 


Jody  sat  in  the  first  seat  of  f   se- 
cond row.  She  was  an  exception ,   at 
not  a  surprise. 

Jody  Boyd  arrived  at  St.  Michael's 
about  two  months  into  the  second-grade 
school  year.  Before  that  time,  she  at- 
tended public  schools.   Because,  her  di- 
vorced mother  had  recently  married  Jack, 
a  Catholic,  it  was  decided  that  Jody 
should  go  to  a  Catholic  school.  Jody's 
mother,  Lilah,  had  been  baptized  Cath- 
olic as  an  infant.   Lilah' s  mother 
died  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  a 
step-mother  raised  Lilah  and  her  sisters 
in  the  Luteran  faith.   Subsequently, 
Lilah  was  married  when  she  was  eighteen 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  When  Lilah 
married  Jack,  Jody  was  seven. 

Jody  had  been  baptized  in  a  Greek 
Orthodox  Church,  had  attended  some 
"Greek  School"  activities  for  youngster; 
including  lessons  in  the  Greek  language. 
When  she  was  four,  she  sneaked  into  the 
Sunday  School  sessions  a  few  tin:s  at 
the  Methodist  Church  on  the  co: 
she  liked  the  singing.  She  als*.  liked 
coloring  the  pictures  of  Jesus ,  ~,nd  it 
seemed  every  time  she  sneaked  iito  Sun- 
day School,  the  children  got  to  color 
pictures  of  Jesus. 

A  few  weeks  before  entering  the 
Catholic  school,  Jody  was  baptized 
Catholic,  "on  condition"  that  the 
Greek  baptism  hadn't  been  done  properly. 
Baptized  or  not,  however,  the  word 

"bastard"  had  been  used  in  her  nre- 
sence,  and  there  was  no   question  as 
to  who  the  "bastard"  was.   In  the  Cath- 
olic Church  at  that  time,  Catholics 
who   '  were  married  outside  the  church 
were  considered  unmarried,  sinca  marri- 
age by  a  judge  was  considered  invalid. 
Offspring  of  these  unions  were,  there- 
fore, considered  illegitimate,  ^r  "bas- 
tards." Bastard  was  a  technical  term, 
but  Jody  heard  it  as  one  of  the  legion 
of  naughty  words  that  kids  weren't  sup- 
posed to  say.   It  was  a  "bad'1  word, 
meant  something  bad. 

If  being  a  bastard  wasn't  I.    i  enoup 
Jody  Tielped  establish  a  reputation  for 
herself  not  two  weeks  after  her  arrival 
at  St .  Michael ' s .   At  the  time ,   ore 
were  two  second  grades,  both  of  which 
were  training  intensively  for  F:"~3t  Holy 
Communion  the  following  May-  Bot.i 
classes  crowded  together  for  a  she  rfc 
period  each  day  for  religious  instructio 
from  one  of  the  parish  priests.   Jody's 
class  was  the  one  which  traveled  each 
day  to  the  other  second-grade  elf  -e  oom. 
Some  kids  had  to  double  up  in  desks ,  a 
situation  none  seemed  to  mind,  since 
they  were  thus  able  to  sit  close  to 
their  buddies.   The  only  times  Jody 
was  able  to  double  up  with  anoti.  .r 


(continued) 
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Transitions,  continued 

student  were  when  Sister  Martin  Clare  pre- 
sided over  the  doublings.   She  didn't  know, 
or  didn't  care,  who  was  "buddies  with  whom, 
and  arbitrarily  ordered  this  kid  to  sit 
with  that  one. 

On  one  of  the  days  Sister  hadn't  done 
the  assigning,  and  these  were  more  frequent 
than  the  days  she  did,  Jody  sat  alone.   In 
the  desk  where  she  sat,  Jody  happened  to  see 
a  white  prayer  book.   It  was  filled  with 
pretty  pictures  of  Jesus  and  Mary.   She  slip- 
ped the  prayer  book  into  her  pocket.   It 
..ent  with  her  when  the  traveling  second  grade 
returned  to  their  own  classroom.  Maybe  some- 
oue  had  seen  her  take  it.  Maybe,  after  dis- 
covering its  disappearance,  it  was  concluded 
Jody  was  the  only  one  who  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  prayer  book.  Whichever, 
Sister  Martin  Clare  was  called  out  of  the 
classroom  a  few  minutes  after  the  children 
had  returned.  Moments  later,  Sister  stuck 
her  head  in  the  door  and  called  Jody  out 
xof  the  classroom.   In  the  hall,  she  asked, 
^'Did  you  take  something  out  of  a  desk  in 
the  other  second  grade?" 
"Ho,"  Jody  answered. 

r;What's  that  in  your  pocket?"  she  asked. 
Hot  much  of  an  attempt  had  been  mads  to  con- 
ceal the  prayer  book,  which  was  much  too 
thick  to  be  hidden  in  Jody's  rather  smallish 
pocket.   It  sat  there  as  obvious  as  a  wart 
on  a  witch's  chin. 

"It's  a  prayer  book,"  Jody  said  hesi- 
tantly. 

"Is  it  yours?" 

"No."  Lying  was  useless  at  this  point. 
"You  know,"  said  Sister,  "that  it  is  a 
sin  to  steal  things,  to  take  things  which 
don't  belong  to  you,  don't  you,  Jody?" 

"Yes,  Sister."  Sister's  face  was  red. 
'±'hg.  red  contrasted  with  the  stark  white  cap 
that  covered  her  head  under  the  wide  black 
veil. 

"I  want  you  to  take  that  prayer  book 
back  into  Sister  Cecile's  classroom  and  give 
it  to  Louisa  Frantini.   I  want  you  to  tell 
ner  your'e  sorry  you  took  it." 

"Yes,  Sister."  Jody  hung  her  head  and 
started  toward  Sister  Cecile's  room.  When 
s  she  reached  the  door,  she  looked  back.   Sis- 
.  ter  Martin  Clare  hadn't  moved;  she  watched 
*as  Jody  knocked  on  the  door.  A  boy  opened 
it/. 
f        "Yes,"  said  Sister  Cecile.  Jody  crossed 
/Co  her  desk  and  waited  for  Sister  to  tell 
/'her  what  to  do  next.   Instead  of  instruct- 
ing Jody  about  what  to  do,  Sister  Cecile 
said,  "Well  .  .  .  what  is  it?" 

Jody  was  going  to  have  to  supply  her 
own   lines.  Unable  to  admit  to  stealing, 
she  reached  out  with  the  prayer  books  and 
said,  "I  brought  this  back." 

Sister  Cecile  pointed  to  the  seat  Jody 
.  had  occupied  earlier.  Now,  a  dark-haired 
g;Lrl  sat  in  it.  Jody  walked  over  to  her, 
handed  her  the  prayer  book.   "I'm  sorry," 
she  said,  not  looking  at  the  girl. 

"You  maY  g°  back  to  your  classroom  now," 
said  Sister  Cecile. 

Sister  Martin  Clare  was  still  in  the  hall. 
She  escorted  Jody  back  to  their  room.   Jody 


hadn ' t  been  sorry  for  taking  tY   ■  prayer 
book  until  then.  As  the  door  c  red, 
all  eyes  lifted,  all  heads  raibc  .  ind 
turned  to  look.  Jody  was  sure  -„r  yall 
knew  she  was  a  thief.  She  kept  her  heac 
down  as  she  walked  to  her  seat  kept  it 
down  after  she  had  sat,  after  P;    r 
Martin  Clare  had  resumed  the  spe_ling 
lesson.  After  some  time,  Jody  felt 
eyes  staring.  She  looked  up  and  over. 
Her  eyes  landed  on  a  boy  in  the  sixth 
row.  Eddie  was  watching  her.   He 
smiled.   She  turned  her  head  back  to 
face  the  front  of  the  classroom,  lower- 
ed her  eyes  again  to  her  desk.   Eddie 
hadn't  been  laughing  at  her.   She  knew 
that;  she  sensed  that  the  smile  was 
friendly  rather  than  mocking. 

That  was  her  first  memory  of  Eddie 
The  next  was  when  the  pictures  of  the 
Communion  class  came  back  from  the  pho- 
tographer.  Included  in  Communion  co-its 

was  a  fee  for  a  sixteen-by-twenty   

photo  of  all  the  communicants.   Sister 
Martin  Clare  passed  one  to  each  child. 
They  all  pored  over  the  photos  for  a 
few  minutes,  picking  their  own  re  as 
out  of  the  group.   It  didn't  t;  .3  Jody 
long  to  spot  herself.  All  the  faces 
smiled  out  at  an  audience — the   Lrls 
in  pretty  white  dresses  and  veils ,  the 
boys  in  blue  suits.  Then  there  was 
Jody,  in  the  second  to  last  tier,  in 
profile.  The  photographer  had  snapped 
the  picture  Just  as  she  had  turned  side 
ways  for  some  reason.  Of  the  hundred- 
plus  children  in  the  photo,  all  were 
properly  facing  front  except  her. 

This  horror  escaped  no  one's  atten 
tion.  And  if  there  was  a  chance  it  mig 
have^  Sister  Martin  Clare  made  sure  it 
didn't. 

"Jody  Boyd,"  she  said.   "You  might 
know  you'd  be  the  only  one  with  her 
head  turned.  You've  ruined  our  Commun- 
ion picture. :! 

Jody  lowered  her  head  to  stare 
at  the  desktop.  Her  eyes  .filled  with 
tears,  but  she  didn't  cry.  After  awhil< 
when  it  seemed  safe  to  look  up,  she  fel' 
those  eyes  on  her  again.   She  glanced 
over  at  Eddie,  who  was  smiling  that 
smile. 

It  was  wrong  for  him  to  do  this; 
no  other  children  made  any  effc -  is  to  b 
friendly  to  Jody.   In  fact,  thsy  shun- 
ned her.  First,  she  was  the  new  kid  wht 
came  from  that  strangest  of  all  places, 
the  public  school  system,  which  everyon- 
knew  turned  out  Protestants  (or  worse) 
who  were  never  going  to  get  to  heaven. 
Then,  as  if  to  confirm  their  first  im- 
pressions of  her,  she  had  proven  to  be 
a  thief.  And  now,  she   ruined  the  Com- 
munion picture.  Nobody  ever  talked  to 
her  before;  now  they  made  a  point  of 
avoiding  her. 

Jody  might  have  played  with  Eddie 
at  recess,  but  the  boys  were  separatee1 
from  the  firls  on  the  playground.  As 
a  result,  she  spent  most  recesses  in 
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\the  girls'  washroom  sitting  on  a  toilet  in 
one  or  another  of  the  stalls  with  the  door 
closed  and  locked.   It  had  to    look  like 
she  was  using  the  toilet,  because  the  Shuns 
"■patrolled  the  washrooms  and  regularly  shooed 
out  loiterers.  Jody  sat,  and  spent  the  time 
creating  friends  to  talk  to.   She  talked 
aloud  unless  she  heard  anyone  in  the  wash- 
room.  Sometimes  she  made  up  stories.  Or 
sang. 

Occasionally,  Jody  got  caught  in  the 
washroom  and  was  sent  outdoors.  Sometimes, 
she  went  out  voluntarily.  She'd  walk  around 
the  knots  of  girls  at  play,  stand  on  the 
edge  of  a  group  and  watch  for  awhile,  then 
move  to  another.  Then,  she  might  hop  on  the 
merry-go-round  and  act  like  she  belonged. 
She'd  watch  the  other  girls,  and  laugh  when 
they  did.   She  might  slide  down  the  sliding 
board  a  couple  of  times,  or  climb  the  monkey 
bars.  But  there  was  nobody  to   .say  "Watch 
this"  to,  nobody  to  catch  her  as  she  came 
sliding  down  the  sliding  board  and  then  laugh 
with.  She  never  got  to  play  on  the  teeter- 
totters  because  they  required  two  kids  to 
make  them  work.   She  watched  other  pairs  of 
girls  work  them.  Then,  she  would  end  up 
back  in  the  washroom. 

One  day,  a  couple  of  third-graders  in- 
vited her  to  play  with  them.  Either  they 
didn't  know  she  was  the  thief  who  ruined  the 
Communion  picture,  or  they  didn't  care.  She 
played  with  these  girls  for  about  a  week,  ma- 
king more  third-grade  friends  through  them 
as  the  week  progressed.   She  was  delighted. 
Finally,  someone  had  accepted  her.  Then  it 
was  Sister  Martin  Clare's  turn  for  play- 
ground duty.   She  saw  Jody.  playing  with  the 
third-graders,  and  grabbed  her  by  the  collar 
in  the  middle  of  a  Crack-the-Whip . 

"Jody  Boyd,  why  are  you  playing  with 
\third-graders?   You  should  be  playing  with 
Lhe  girls  in  your  own  class." 

"They  won't  play  with  me." 
"Don't  be  silly.  Of  course  they'll 
play  with  you.  Just  go  ask.   I  don't  want 
/to  see  you  playing  with  third-graders  any 
-''  more.'' 

She  walked  through  the  playground  look- 
ing for  groups  of  second-graders,  and  fi- 
nally found  one  that  looked  approachable. 

"Can  I  play  with  you?"  she  asked  Susan 
pencer. 

,  "No,"  said  Susan  Spencer  without  hes- 
itation. 
/   Moments  later,  Susan  was  running  off 
ith  a  cluster  of  girls  around  her.   She 
was  crying  and  holding  her  face.  The  other 
little  girls  in  the  group  were  attending  her 
like  nurses  in  an  emergency  room.   Jody  had 
delivered  a  sharp  slap  to  Susan's  left  cheek. 
\   /  The  bell  had  rung  and  recess  was  over. 
Thtt  kids  were  marching  into  the  building 
Wo  by  two,  through  the  foyer  and  up  the 
stairs.   In  the  middle  of  the  stairs,  Jody 
as  pulled  out  of  line. 

"Did  you  slap  Susan  Spencer  across  the 
faqfe?"  asked  Sister  Martin  Clare. 
/   "Yes." 


Crack!  A  white,  long-fingered 
band  swung  through  the  air, 
of  dark  brown  sleeve  rippling  ir  :.ts 
wake.   The  hand  landed  on  Jody's  c~eek. 
It  was  the  first  time  she'd  ever  b^en 
struck  on  the  face.   It  was  not  only 
painful,  but  humiliating,  a  de~r-  ation 
so  acute  she  didn't  think  she  ._  -  _.d  bea 
it.  Jody  spent  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon crying  at  her  desk. 

Fortunately,  the  school  year  was 
almost  at  an  end.   A  few  more  days,  and 
summer  vacation  would  free  her.   That 
summer,  she  started  playing  with  Pinky. 
Pinky  was  a  year  older  than  Jody,  but 
Jody's  mother  didn't  seem  to  care. 
Pinky  should  have  been  going  into  the 
fourth  grade  the  next  fall,  but  she  had 
flunked.  Jody  would  have  a  friend  next 
school-year.  God  had  blessed  her. 

He  hadn't,  really.  He'd  only  sent 
her  a  partner  in  crime.  Pinky  was  anof. 
er  "bad"  girl,  but  now  there  w  73  two 
of  them — safety  in  numbers,  or  ;  least 
company  for  the  misery  that  wa.-  to  fol- 
low. 

In  third  grade,  Pinky  and  Jody  did 
.cartwheels  on  the  playground.  They 
were  wearing  dresses.  They  had  to  stav 
.  after  school  and  write,  a  hundred  times, 
a  paragraph  about  what  kind  of  behavior 
was  modest  and  ladylike.  They  stayed 
after  school  several  times  to  write 
what  seemed  like  thousands  of  sentences 
like,  "I  must  not  talk  in  line,"  or  "I 
must  not  talk  in  church,"  or  "I  must  pay 
attention  in  class."  On  desk-inspection 
day,  Pinky  and  Jody  were  singled  out 
for  having  the  messiest  desks  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  To  their  twosome 
was  added  Eddie  and  Carol.   Nov  they 
were  four — thrown  together  by  a  common 
trait  of  sloppiness.  The  four  stayed 
after  school  to  clean  out  their  desks. 
Staying  after  school  was  supposed  to  b  s 
punishment,  but  for  them,  it  was  an 
excuse  to  have  fun.  They  were  given  f  1 
hour  to  clean  out  the  desks ,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  Sister  Alexis,  the 
third-grade  teacher,  would  return  to    ,■ 
see  that  the  Job  was  done.  U  supervised 
they  spent  the  bulk  of  the  hov.  •  double' 
over  in  attacks  of  laughter  brought  on 
by  silly  antics.  They  did  get  the  des  9 
cleaned,  although  none  of  them  could 
say  how  this  was  accomplished.   Eddie 
had  to  take  the  late  bus  home,  a  bus 
that  regularly  picked  up  students  who 
had  to  stay  after  school  for  one  thing 
or  another.   Pinky,  Carol,  and  Jody 


walked  home.   Carol,  prior  to  this  time, 
had  been  walking  home  another  way,  a 
route  which  was  more  reasonable  for  h/**"", 
because  it  was  the  most  direct  one  t>' 
her  house.  After  that  day,  however, 
she  walked  home  Pink V  and  Jody's  war* 
This  meant  that  Carol  had  to  go  a  :*ew 
blocks  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  then 
double  back  Kirk  after  the  oth.r  ttirlB 


/ 
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had  turned  off  on  their  street. 

In  fourth  grade,  the  three  girls  had 
discovered  several  new  routes  home,  includ- 
ing one  which  necessitated  their  having  to 
climb  a  train  viaduct  over  a  busy  street. 
It  was  a  double  track  overpass  with  very 
little  walking  space  on  either  side  of  the 
tracks.  They  never  thought  of  danger,  only 
adventure.  The  adventure    ended  one  Mon- 
day after  somebody  reported  them  to  the 
school.  As  they  stood  in  front  of  their 
class,  they  were  apprised  of  the  danger  in- 
volved. And,  of  course,  Sister  Lucinda 
didn't  fail  to  mention  that  c  .limbing  via- 
ducts in  dresses  was  most  immodest.  Eddie 
smiled  at  Jody.  Jody  smiled  back.  Sister 
Lucinda,  not  migsing  a  thing,  asked,  "What's 
so  funny?"  grabbed  Eddie  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck,  and  brought  him  to  the  front  of 
the  class  with  the  girls.  The  four  stayed 
after  school  together  again.   In  addition  to 
the  usual  talking  in  line  or  in  church, 
the  girls  were  chastised  regularly  for  a 
neverending  stream  of  other  sins,  including 
stealing  flowers  out  of  peoples'  yards  on  the 
way  to  or  from  school,  and  writing  graffiti 
on  walls  with  chalk. 

On  one  of  the  routes  home,  the  girls 
had  to  pass  an  office  building.  The  front 
of  the  building  was  brick  to  their  waists 
and  window  from  there  up.   In  the  window, 
facing  the  street,  sat  a  man  at  a  desk  who 
was  the  funniest   looking  person  any  of  the 
~irls  had  ever  seen.  He  was  quite  thin  and 
small,  wore  wire-rimmed  glasses,  had  rather 
thick  lips,  and  wore  his  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  and  slicked  back.    At  first,  the 
girls  walked  past  the  window  and  made  fish- 
lips  at  him.   Later,  they  would  crawl 

-  long  the  ground  and  pop  up  suddenly  in  *ne 
window  fish-lipping  with  finger-glasses.  The 
nan  would  look  up  and  show  surprise,  but 
.never  seemed  to  be  angry   The  girls  weren't 

reported. 

They  were  reported,  however,  when  they 
climbed  the  railing  on  the  pedestrian  walk- 
way of  the  bridge  when  the  bridge  was  up. 
This  time,  their  parents  were  notified,  and 
had  to  let  the  school  know  that  the  girls 
had  been  disciplined. 

In  fifth  grade,  the    class  graduated 
to  the  "big"  playground,  where  boys  and 
girls  could  mix  at  recess,  although  this 
was  never  encouraged.   In  fifth  grade,  also, 
Pinky,  Carol,  and  Jody  discovered  boys  and 
lipstick,  not  necessarily  in  that  order. 
This  was  195^,  when  lipstick  was  red,  and 
you  could  buy  a  whole  bottle  of  Evening  In 
Paris  or  Blue  Waltz  perfume  for  less  than  a 
dollar  at  a  dime-store.  At  the  drugstore 
across  the  street  from  school,  huge  cherry- 
Cokes  were  a  dime  and  big  bags  of  Chesty 
potato  chips  were  a  nickel.  Down  the  ' 
street,  a  little  way  from  the  drugstore,  was 
a  small  restaurant,  where  a  '   whole  dinner- 
plate  of  French  fries  sold  for  a  quarter. 
At  lunchtime,  which  lasted  an  hour,  Child- 

-  sn  weren't  supposed  to  leave  the  school 
grounds  unless  they  were  going  home  for 

/ 


lunch.   If  they  went  home  for  lunch, 
they  were  supposed  to  walk  straight  horn? 
and  then  straight  back  to  school.   No- 


body ever  really  said  thev  wer? 


sup- 


posed to  have  lunch  at  the    drugstore 
•or  the  restaurant,  but  somehow,  iJ  was 
understood  that  these  plaoes  we:   off- 
limits.  That  didn't  bother  Jo ly,  Carol, 
and  Pinky.   They  spent  their  lunch-hour* 
at  the  drugstore  over  Cokes  or  lime- 
phosphates  ,  munching  potato  chips ;  and 
poring  over  the  magazine  rack.   Often, 
they  picked  up  one  of  the  magazi"i -:s 
that  printed  the  lyrics  to  popular  sont" 
and  sang  the  words  aloud.   At  this  time 
music  was  in  a  transitional  period. 
Rock  and  Roll  was  in  its  infancy,  was 
that  new,  "crazy,  jittery  music  the 
kids  liked."  At  the  same  time,  more 
traditional  sounds  were  equally  popular 
A  topten  list  for  one  week    could 
include  "Lisbon  Antigua"  by  Ifelson  Rid- 
dle and"No,  Not  Much"  by  the  F  r  Lads 
along  with  "The  Great  Pretender  by  the 
Platters  and  "Heartbreak  Hotel ;  by  Elv; 
Presley.  Pinky,  Carol,  and  Jody  sang 
them  all. 

At  the  restaurant,  they  loved  the 
French  fries,  but  the  fries  wereivt 
what  attracted  the  girls  to  the  place. 
The  owner  of  the  restaurant  resembled 
Errol  Flynn.  This  was  reason  enough  fc 
Jody  to  risk  being  caught  stealing  mone 
from  her  mother's  purse,  so  sha 
could  dawdle  away  her  lunch-hour  ogling 
him.  After  which,  she  and  Carol  and 
Pinky  would  rub  off  their  red  lipstick 
with  Kleenexes  and  go  back  to  school  tc 
daydream  away  the  rest  of  th?  afternoor 
about  being  rescued  from  distress  by 
Flynn' s  twin.  There  was  a  const r.nt  net 
to  invent  strawberry  soday  or  cherry 
Popsicle  excuses  for  the  redness  of 
their  lips.   Lipstick  companies  got  ric 
advertising  that  their  brands  wouldn't 
smear.  The  cheaper  brands  cam™  off 
easier,  but  none  was  ever  removed  witho 
a  trace. 

All  this  time,  Jody's  mot her  had 
been  raising  a  new  brood  at  he  rue.   She 
had  a  new  baby  every  year,  and  these  ba 
bies  took  up  a  lot  of  her  time.  For  th 
reason,  except  for  the  bridge  incidents 
she  was  somewhat  isolated  from  the 
school.   Communication  between  the 
school  and  Jody's  mother  was  minimal. 
The  only  times  they  linked  were  when 
report  Icards  came  home.   She  was  never 
upset  about  Jody's  grades,  though,  be- 
cause they  were  mostly  B's,  some  C's, 
sometimes  an  A.  The  times      Jody 
came  home  late  from  school,  she  made  up 
reasons  for  beingiats  that  were  less  of 
a  shock  than  the  real  resaons.   Some- 
times she  told  her  mother  she  stayed  to 
clean  erasers;  sometimes  she  told  her 
she  had  been  talking  in  line.   She  di- 
vulged some  of  the  minor  sins,  but  ne- 
ver the   big  ones.  Her  mother  rarely 
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questioned  her. 

Until  fifth  grade.  Then,  the  school 
started  having  parent -teacher  conferences. 
Early  in  the  year,  children  had  taken  state- 
wide aptitude  tests.  Jody's  mother  and  step- 
.  f-ther,  at  their  first  parent-teacher  con- 
ference, finally  got  the  lowdown  on  her. 
Jody  was  a  consummate  time-waster.  She  was, 
somehow,  turning  her  "back  on  her  talents. 
She  was  a  genius,  don't  you  know?  Brilliant. 
Why  was  she  working  at  C  and  B  levels,  when 
3 :e  was  capable  of  A's?  Capable,  her  teach- 
er said,  of  skipping  a  grade  even.  Maybe, 
the  teacher  suggested,  it  had  something  to 
do  with  the  company  Jody  was  keeping. 

Jody  wasn't  impressed  by  this  information. 
School  was  a  place  where  she  and  her 

friends  could  have  fun.  The  work-part 
was  only  a  necessary  adjunct,  a  pesky  little 
^unavoidable  hindrance,  which  was  to  be  hurt- 
led over  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible, 
/In  order  to  get  to  the  fun.   Scholastic  suc- 
/  cess  was  the  farthest  thing  from  Jody's  mind. 
It  showed,  but  still  in  B's  and  C's,  so  there 
was  no  cause  for  alarm.  As  long  as  she 
passed,  she  thought,  it  was  enough.  Jody's 
mother  didn't  think  so.   In  fifth  grade  she 
started  jumping  on  Jody,  started  trying  to 
find  reasons  for  her  academic  laziness. 
This  year,  also,  Jody's  mother  began  to  take 
an  interest  in  Jody's  appearance. 

Just  as  she  was  beginning  to  notice 
boys,  just  as  she  was  beginning  to  experiment 
/with  her  identity  via  clothing,  her  mother 
\  developed  an  interest  in  her  appearance.   It 


Henry  Rakich,  a  sixth-grader.   Than  with 
Ricky  Nelson.  Then  with  Eddie  again. 
Then  Alan  Wolfe  fell  in  love  with  her. 
She  hated  him.   He  was  a  fourth- ~:-ader, 
just  a  baby.   He  presented-  her < 
day,  with  a  copy  of  "Love  Me  Tender,'" 
a  1+5-rpm  record.   She.  took  it  home  czsd 
played  it  til  the  grooves  turned  whi---. 
Weeks  later,  Alan  asked  her  if  she 
loved  him. 

"Of  course  not,"  she  answered. 
He  looked  stunned.   He  gaped  at   r  for 
a  few  minutes,  then  said,  "I  w?    iy 
record  back.   You  bring  it  tomorrow." 

The  next  day,  Jody  handed  it; to 
him  and  said,  "Indian-giver." 

In  sixth  grade,  Jody  still  loved 

Eddie n  between  others  that  caught 

her  eye.  St.  Michael's  Church,  at  that 
time,  got  the  children  involved  in  a 
number  of  fund-raising  and  other  activi- 
ties. From  time  to  time,  they  had 
raffles,  and  the  kids  sold  chances.  Of- 
fering-envelopes and. church  calendars 
went  out  every  year.  Teachers  spent 
weeks  reading  thousands  of  names  and 
addresses  on  these  boxes  of  envelopes 
and  calendars  to  each  class.  Children 
volunteered  to  deliver  those  that  were 
in  their  neighborhoods .  Pinky ,  Carol , 

and  Jody  carted  home  hundreds  of  

calendars  and   envelopes ,  and  took 
dozens  of  chance  cards  to  sell.   It  was 
an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  their  homes 
at  night.  They  sold  the  chances  and 


was  the  beginning  of  a  long  battle.   Of 
.course,  there  were  times  they  agreed  on  cloth-  made  the  deliveries,  but  most  of  the 
Ing,  but  more  often,  clothing  was  a  source     time  was  actually  spent  "bumming." 
of  bitter  arguments.  Jody  was  a  big  girl      Bumming  meant  Just  walking  the  streets 
in  the  fifth  grade;  she  already  weighed  over   looking  for  boys,     making  themselves 
a  hundred  pounds.  She  started  wearing  a  bras-  visible  so  the  boys  could  find  Th'sflu 


\siere  that  year,  not  because  her  mother  was 
in  a  hurry  for  her  to  grow  up,  as  were  many 
mothers  at  the  time,  but  because. she  needed 
one.   She  wasn't  quite  ten  years  old  when 
she  got  her  first  bra;  it  was  a  B-cup.  Some 
o,r  the  other  girls  were  wearing  bras  too,  but 
most  were  "training  bras".   Jody  had  her 
first  menstrual  period  when  she  was  ten  and  a 
half.   She  was  a  woman — trussed  up  in  strappy 
contraptions  that  prevented  her  from  playing 


By  this  time,  Pinky  and  Jody  we  2 
already  ripely  developed,  and  Carol  was 
in  the  process.   Pinky 's  mother  \ad  al- 
lowed her  to  get  a  D.  A.  haircuc. 
D.  A.  meant,  literally,  "duck's  ass," 
which  is  what  the  style  resembled  on 
boys.  But  it  was  a  unisex  hairstyle 
with  a  slight  variation  between  girls  an- 
boys.   The  girls'  D.  A.  was  combed  back 
on  the  sides  and  culminated  in  an  up- 


jumprope  with  the  same  ease  as  she  had  before,  turned  short  fluff  at  the  back — more  lik 


far  as  she  was  concerned,  God  could  take 
'all    this  'Voman"  stuff  back;  it  interfered 
with  playing  baseball  and  basketball,  with 
climbing  trees  and  playing  hopscotch.   It 
was  a  "curse,"  just  as  she  had  over  heard 
-adult  women  refer  to  it.   "I  got  the  curse," 
they  would  say,  explaining  why  they  couldn't 
go  swimming  in  the  summer.   As  bad  as  it 
•was,   though,  it  was  nothing  compared  to  what 
came  a  short  while  later — cramps.   Cramps 
that  doubled  her  over  when  she  woke  up  in 
the  morning,  cramps  that  made  her  want  to 
beg  to  stay  home  from  school,  but  she  didn't 
because  cramps  were   "natural,"  and  "no  big 
thing,"  and  "not  reason  enough  to  miss 
school." 

In  fifth  grarie,  Jody  fell  in  love  with 
Elvis  Prealey.   And  with  Eddie.   Then  with 


a  duck's  tail  than  a  duck's  ass.   The 
boys'  D.  A.  was  combed  back  on  the 
sides    with  plenty  of  hair  tonic, 
but  culminated  in  a  line  at  the  center 
of  the  back  of  the  head,  which  is  where 
its  name,  "duck's  ass,"  came  from. 
Really  daring  girls  wore  the  boys'  style. 
D.  A.'s  were  outlawed  at  most  schools. 
They  were  improper  and  outrageo  us.   At 
Catholic  schools,  they  were  also  immodest 
Kids  who  had  the  haircuts  had  to  dis- 
guise them  at  school  by  combing  thei  " 
hair  differently.   Some  had  to  disgir  se 
the  haircuts  at  home  too.   Strangely, 
ponytails  for  girls  were  just  fine. 

Pinky  said  she  had  engineer  boots. 
Carol  and  Jody  never  saw  her  wer.r  ;hem, 
but  they  believed  she  had  them,   if  her 
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parents  would  let  her  have  a  D.  A. ,  there  was 
no  doubt  she  had  the  boots.  Engineer  boots, 
at  the  time,  were  worn  by  "hoods,"  those 
teenagers  who  were  causing  the  big  problem, 
then,  in  society — juvenile  delinquency. 
Dressing  like  a  "hood"  meant  you  were  part 
ox  the  oroblem.   Stealing  and  vandalism 
weren't  ,:cool"to  Jody,  Carol,  and  Pinky, 
but  looking  like  a  "hood"  was.     What 
all  three  of  them  wanted  more  than  anything  . 
were  black  leather  Jackets  with  zippers  and 
studs  that  they  could  wear  with  the  collars 
turned  up.   None  of  them  ever  had  one.  The 
closest  they  got  -were  black  nylon  windbreak- 
ers.   It  was  close  enough. 

Jody  had  to  fight  to  get  hers,  had  to 
argue  for  days  with  her  mother.   It  wasn't 
the  windbreaker  her  mother   objected  to, 
but  the  color. 

"Why  not  pink  or  blue?"  she  asked. 

"Because  I  want  black.  Pinky  and  Carol 
have  black  ones.  Why  can't  I?" 

"I  told  you  not  to  be  seeing  so  much  of 
Pinky  and  Carol,  didn't  I?" 

Finally  her  mother  gave  in.  Finally, 
Jody  was  "cool." 

The  girls  walked  the  streets  in  their 
pedal-pushers  or  capri-pants  and  their  black 
windbreakers  with  the  collars  turned  up. 
They  responded  to   wolf-whistles  with  gig- 
gling enthusiasm.  They  weren't  talking  to 
any  of  the  boys  yet,  just  walking  around 
being  appreciated.   Still,  this  was  behavior 

which  was  unacceptable;  it  earned  a  girl 
a  reputaion;  it  labeled  her  a  "tramp."  Jody 
didn't  give  it  much  thought. 
/   She  began  to  when  her  mother  did.   It  oc- 
curred to  Jody's  mother  that  the  company  Jody 
was  keep  ing  wasn't  proper.  This,  of  course, 
had  been  hinted  at,  at  the  parent-teacher 
conferences  she  went  to,  but  at  the  time, 
Jody's  mother  thought  the  girls  were  only 
being  rowdy, f  at  the  rambunctiousness  would 
pass.  Now,  it  struck  her  that  these  girls 
were  "boy-crazy,"  and  that  meant  big  trouble. 
She  had  asked  lody  to  stop  seeing  so  much  of 
Pinky  and  Carol,  to  make  other  friends.  Now, 
Jody's  mother  decided  that  it  was  time  that 
Jody  removed  herself  from  Pinky  and  Carol's 
c^Tipany  altogether.  For  the  next  two  years, 
a  steady  battle  involving  "hanging  around 
with  Pinky  and  Carol"  raged.  Jody  was  for- 
bidden to  walk  home  from  school  with  them, 
forbidden  to  talk  to  them.  All  the  "gala- 
vanting  around"  was  going  to  end.  Of  course, 
it  didn't,  really;  Jody  just  learned  to  sneak. 
This,  she  carried  out  successfully  for  quite 
sc~3  time,  until  her  parents  started  follow- 
ing her  in  their  car.  The  first  time  they 
caught  her,  she  was  walking  home  with  Pinky 
and  Carol  after  they'd  been  to  Good  Friday 
services.  As  usual,  they  lollygagged  home 
"'the  long  way,"  maximizing  their  time  togeth- 
er, stretching  out  the  time  to  be  seen  by 
boys.  As  usual,  their  lips  were  red  with 
lipstick,  their  jacket  collars  were  turned  up. 

Who  did  you  walk  home  with  today?'' 
Jody's  mother  asked  when  she  came  in  the  door. 


'"Nobody." 

"Liar!"  her  mother  shouted.  "}Zio 
did  you  walk  home  with?" 

"Nobody,"  Jody  reiterated.   Her 
mother  smacked  her  on  the  shoulder,  a 
sold,  hard  slap. 

"Who?"  she  asked  again. 

"Pinky  and  Carol." 

"Pinky  and  Carol?  Pinky  g    "arol? 
Why?"  She  was  screaming  now. 

"I  don't  know,"  Jody  said   i^tly. 

"What?" 
y    "I  don't  know."  Jody  was  :   ing. 
Her  mother  slammed  her  fist  against 
Jody's  back.  Jody  looked  up.  Her  moth- 
er's eyes  were  wild.  She  came  at  her 
again,  slapping  one  arm,  then  the  other, 
then  the  face.   She  struck  in  a  frenzy. 
Then,  she  grab  .bed  Jody  by  the  hair  and 
dragged  her  to  her  bedroom,,  where  she 
pushed  her  onto  her  bed. 

"I'll  teach  you  to  sneak.   I'll 
teach  you  to  lie  to  me."  She  vaa  screar 
ing,  going  through  the  house  slrrmiing 
things.  Jody  was  terrified.  What  if 
she  came  back  into  the  bedroom*:   -he 
usually  did  when  she  got  into  these  rag- 
es.  She  usually  came  back  with  a  yard- 
stick. 

"What  do  you  think  I  am?  Stupid?" 
her  mother  yelled.   "We  checked  up  or, 
you.  We  saw  who  you  walked  home  with , 
We  saw  you  shaking  your  asses  like  some 
tramps."  She  yelled  for  quite  some  time 
slamming  dishes,  cupboard  doors  and 
whatever  else  got  in.  her  way.     ,7 
pulled  her  blanket  up  around  he   ..  ocooi: 
ing  herself  in  a  fetal  knot  aga  3t  the 
bedroom  wall.   She  kept  crying  I  'ag  af- 
ter her  mother  had  finished  yelling. 
Life  wasn't  fair.   She  didn't  w-  ..z   to 
live.  She  fell  asleep,  was  awakened  by 
"her  brother,  Billy,  who  came  to  tell 
her  supper  was  ready. 

"I'm  not  hungry."  Billy  left.  He 
came  back  a  few  minutes  later. 

"Ma  said  to  get  out  in  the  kitchen 
right  now!" 

Jody  sat  at  the  table  thick-lipped 
and  puffy-eyed.  Food  went  down  her 
throat  in  gagging  lumps.  Nobody  talked 
to  her.   Conversation  went  on  as  usual, 
only  she  was  excluded.  Today,  she  didn'^ 
exist.  AFter  supper,  she  did  the  dishes 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  bed. 

After  that,  she  made  an  effort  to 
stay  away  from  Pinky  and  Carol.   She 
told  them  *  she  wasn't  allowed  to  tal.c 
to  them,  that  her  parents  had  seen  th  u 
"oogle-eying"  the  boys.   She  stayed 
away  from  them  until  things  cool--d  down 
at  home.   She  applied  herself  at  school. 
But  then,  she  was  lured  back.   It  start- 
ed where  it  left  off.   Her  parer  ~  caught 
her  again  and  again.  The  scene  :   •  Good 
Friday  repeated  itself  over  and  j   ar. 
What  was  she  to  do?  Pinky  and  C   -.1 
were  her  friends,  and  she  was  in  love 
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■with  Eddie.  Her  parents  didn't  know  about 
Eddie,  thank  God.  Eddie  took  the  "bus  home. 
Hi jinks  involving  Eddie  only  happened  at 
school,  not  after.  Pinky  and  Carol  were 
friends  with  Eddie  too.  To  separate  herself 
from  them  meant  cutting  herself  off  from 
him  too. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  Jody  went  to 
a  movie  downtown.   She  was  supposed  to  be 
meeting  Mary  Kay  Sullivan  at  the  theater. 
Of  course,  Mary  Kay  Sullivan  and  Jody  never 
spoke  to  each  other; she  was  really  meeting 
Pinky  and  Carol  and  Eddie.  When  the  movie 
was  over,  Eddie  and  Jody  sat  on  a  bench  in 
\  a  dark  corner  of  the  lobby  talking.  Pinky 
xand  Carol  were  going  to  stay  to  see  the  mo- 
vie again. 

Eddie  and  Jody  stopped  talking.  He  put 
his  arm  around  her.   It  was  okay  because 
nobody  could  see  them  where  they  were  sitting. 
It  was  the  first  time  Eddie  had  touched  her. 
She  felt  warrmly  wonderful.  They  stared  into 
each  others  faces  for  what  seemed  an  eterni- 
ty.  He  smiled,  then  moved  closer.  His  eyes 
closed  as  his  face  neared.   She  was  afraid 
°nd  excited  all  at  once.   He  kissed  her. 
She  tingled  everywhere. 

"This  is  a  sin,"  Jody  said. 

"I  know.  But  only  a  little  one."  He 
Mssed  her  again.  Now,  she  didn't  care  if 
it  was  a  sin,  even  if  it  was  a  big  one. 
wddie  could  have  done  anything  he  wanted. 
Well,  almost.  They  kissed  for  a  long  time 
that  was  over  too  soon.   It  was  getting  late; 
Jody  had  to  get  home.   On  the  bus,  she  was 
in  a  daze.  All  the  way  home,  she  floated. 
Why  did  she  have  to  go  home? 

''Who  did  you  go  to  the  movies  with?" 
her   another  asked  when  she  got  home. 

Oh  God,  not  again.   If  they  saw  her 
.     and  Eddie,  it  meant  death.   "I  told  you, 
xMary  Kay  Sullivan."  She  knew  the  lie  was 
futile.   Her  mother  flew  into  another  rage. 
This  time,  she  whipped  her  with  a  coat  hanger. 
In  the  middle  of  it,  Jody  escaped  to  the 
bathroom  and  locked  herself  in.   The  bathroom 
was  the  only  room  in  their  house  that  had 
a  lock  on  the  door.   While  her  mother  scream- 
ed and  pounded  on  the  door,  Jody  wondered  how 
she  had  found  out.   Had  she  called  Mary  Kay? 
God,  how  embarrassing  that  would  be.   Her 
"other  didn't  say  that  they  had  followed  her. 
Did  they  see  her  and  Eddie?  As  her  mother 
screamed  and  pounded  on  the  door,  Jody 
stood  in  the  bathtub  with  a  razor  blade  in 
her  hand.   She  was  terrified  that  her  mother 
would  break  the  door  down.   If  she  did,  her 
1  *.ge  would  be  compounded.   Jody  would  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  it.   Eventually,  she 
'  "./ould  get  into  the  bathroom.   It  was  inevit- 
able.  There  was  no  way  to  stop  her  mother — 
except  to  kill  herself. 

/    Something  happened  than.   Jody  seemed 
to  divide  into  parts — parts  that  left  her 
'body.   The  parts  had  voices.   One  part  said, 
"Go  -ihead.   Cut  your  wrists."  Another  part 
said,  "You  can't  do  it.   You're  chicken." 
Another  part  said,  "Don't  do  it.   Don't  do 
it."  The  voices  taunted,  urged,  then  blur- 
red.  Before  she  knew  what  was  happening, 


blood  was  spattering  the  bathtub.   She 
hadn't  cut  her  wrists;  she's  only  bl'iced. 
through  four  of  her  fingertips.  The 
pain  shook  her  out  of  the  trance. 

"Goddammit,  if  you  don't  open 
this  door,  I'm  gonna  get  a  hatchet  a:.1, 
chop  it  down,  Her  mother  screamed. 

"Oh  God,"  Jody  thought.   "■""  -he 
sees  this,  she'll  really  think   '.  cra- 
zy.  She'll  really  flip."  She  ^  :ht- 
ened  her  fist  on  a  wad   !of  to.: "   paper 
and  began  rinsing  out  the  tub..   I'm 
coming,"  she  called  in  a  broker,  vo3.ce* 
After  the  blood  was  gone,  Jody  ...  --ned 
the  door  and  came  out .   Her  no '  he:;-  hit 
her  a  few  more  times  with  the  hanger, 
then  quit.  All  the  pounding  and  yellir 
had  taken  some  of  the  anger  out  of  her. 

When  Jody  woke  much  later,  the 
toilet  paper     wad  in  her  hand  had 
turned  brown  on  the  edges  and  was  stuck 
to  her  fingers.  There  was  a  spot  on 
her  sheet  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar-. 
She  took  the  sheet  off  the  bed  and  car- 
ried it  into  the  bathroom,  wher?  she 
rinsed  out  the  spot  with  cold  water. 
She  took  a  cold  washcloth  to  the  bedroc 
and  dabbed  at  the  mattress.   Then,  she 
put  on  a  clean  sheet,  lay  back  down", 
and  fell  asleep  again. 

Jody  stayed  away  from  Pinky  and 
Carol  for  quite  a  while,  after  that. 
It  meant,  also,  staying  away  from  Ed 
die  a  lot.  That  hurt,  but  her  fingers 
kept  reminding  her.  They  hurt  for 
weeks.  Even  so,  the  separation  didn't 
last. 

The  girls  had  been  friend  for  a 
long  time,  and  had  gone  throug   o  much 
together.   It  was  hard  to  break  things 
off.  And  now  that  something  „i  -r  had 
developed  between  Eddie  and  Jody,  it 
was,  she  thought,  impossible.  But  she 
was  tired  too,  tired  of  fighting,  tirei 
of  being  whipped,  tired  of  lying.  By 
now,  she  was  in. seventh  grade.  Soon, 
the  girls  '   would  be  going  their  se- 
parate ways  to   "high  school  anyway — 
Pinky  and  Carol  were  going  to  the  pub- 
lic high  school  and  Jody  would  be  going 
to  the  Catholic  one.  Jody  wasn?t  in  e 
hurry  to  make  the  break.   She  drifted 
back  to  Pinky  and  Carol  again.   It  was 
the  end  of  March,  and  their  class  was 
rehearsing  for  the  school's  annual 
Spring  Play.   Jody  was  the  lerf  because 
she  had  one  of  the  loudest  voices  in 
the  class.   She  was  to  play  the  nother 
of  two  children  in  a  play  based  on  "The 
Night  Before  Christmas."  "Christmas" 
had  been  changed  to  "Easter."  Anot]  .r 
loudmouth,  Kenny  Miles,  plnyed  the  i  - 
ther.   Pinky,  Carol,  and  Eddie  vere  in 
the    chorus.   One  day,  Eddie  id 
Jody  were  sitting  together  Boo?   "  off, 
making  faces  at  the  kids  on  st     ind 
snickering  behind  Sister  Irwir,    ack. 
Kenny  Miles  was  tucking  his  ma'  -bslitvv 
children  into  bed.   Jody  stopp   making 
faces  with  Eddie  for  awhile  to  vatch. 
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It  suddenly  hit  her  that  Kenny  had  grown  some 
snoulders  and  that  those  shoulders  appealed 
to  her.   It  wasn't   long  after  that,  that 
she  was'  in  iLove  with  Kenny.  Kenny  sat  in  the 
second  row;  he  was  one  of  the  "smart"  kids. 
In  order  to  maximize  contact  with  him,  Jody 
would  need  to  get  friendly  with  some  of  the 
smart  kids.  She  started  with  Rosemary 
\Preston,  the  smartest  girl  in  the  class. 
She  sat  in  the  first  seat  of  the  first  row, 
directly  across  from  Jody.   Since  Pink  Vind 
Carol  and  Eddie  were  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
rows ,  Jody ' s  head  had  always  been  turned  in 
their  direction.   Contact  with  Rosemary  Pres- 
ton had  "been  almost  nil.   She  started  talk- 
ing to  Rosemary,  but  only  when  it  was  per- 
mitted to  talk.  Rosemary  never  talked  when 
she  wasn't  supposed  to.  Talking  to  Rosemary 
led  to  talking  to  Joanne  Gershom,  who  sat 
in  the  third  seat,  first  row.  This,  in  turn, 
led  to  talking  to  other  smart  girls.   In  a 
-short  time,  Jody  was  accepted  by  them.  They 
began  inviting  her  to  parties.  They  talked 
about  Jimmy  Clanton  and  Fabian,  and  the  cute 
boys  in  their  class.  Now,  Jody  even  talked 
to  Susan  Spencer,  went  to  baseball  games 
with  her.   It  had  been  so  easy.  Of  course, 
they  weren't  close  friends  yet,  and  Jody 
wasn't  completely  comfortable  with  them, 
but  it  was  a  start.  These  girls  were  fun 
too,  but   !fun  in  a  different  way.  These 
girls  did  homework  together;  they  didn't 
"bum  around."  But  they  were  just  as  inter- 
ested in-  boys  and  rock  and  roll  as  she  was . 
Jody  had  to  watch  herself  in  the  beginning, 
had  to  be  careful  with  her  language.   She 
had  grown  used  to  using  such  words  as  "damn" 
"hell,"  and  "shit."  She  didn't  think  these 
\girls  used  those  words,  but  as  Kshe  got 

to  know  them  better,  she  found  out  that  they, 
too,  said  them  from  time  to  time.  How  could 
she  have  been  so  oblivious  all  this  time? 
These  girls  were,  really,  just  like  her. 

She  still  walked  home  with  Pinky  and 
Carol,  but  only  when  they  went  the  "short 


way. 


Since  Carol  was  nuts  about  a  boy  who 


lived  on  one  of  the  streets  included  in  "the 
long  way,"  walking  home  with  them  became  less 
and  less  frequent. 

Then,  seventh  grade  was  over,  and  Jody 
didn't  see  Pinky  or  Carol  through  the  summer. 
When  they  "got  back  to  school  in  the  fall, 
Jody  found  she  hadn't  missed  them.  She  had 
been  too  busy  with  picnics  and  swimming  par- 
ties with  Rosemary  or  Joanne,  or  one  of  the 

other  smart  girls.  Jody  discovered  she 
hadn't  missed  Eddie  either,  until  she  saw  him 
again,  and  then  felt  an  uncomfortable  twinge. 
But- Kenny  Mies'  shoulders  were  even  bigger, 


"You': 

"ter 


One  day, 
next  to  Jody. 
me  any  more," 

"I  guess 


and  he  had  grown  quite  tall.  He  was 
gorgeous.  He  never  knew  Jody  had  a 
crush  on  him,  or  if  he  did,  if  some 
bermouth  had  told  him,  he  never  let 
on. 

At  a  hayrack  ride  that  Se~ 
with  all  her  smart  friends,  Dc 
lumbo  asked  Jody  why  she  had  e 
any  time  with  "those  girls." 

"Yeah,"  said  Betty  Lamber-t 
not  at  all  like  them.  You're 
than  they  are." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  t? 
with  them. " 

Jody  felt  a  sudden  soft  pang  in 
her  stomach.   She  didn't  think  she  was 
better  than  Pinky  or  Carol.  And  sh? 
was  a  lot  like  them.   In  fact,  Pinky 
and  Carol  were  a  lot  like  the:  smart 
girls  too,  but  neither  side  woiild  pro- 
bably ever  know  it. 

"They  were  my     friends,'1  she 
said.  ."We  had  fun  together.   I  won't 
have  you  talk  about  them.   I  don't 
care  if  that  makes  you  mad  or  not.  Th^ 
were  my  friends." 

Nobody  ever  mentioned  Pin-y  or  Car 
to  Jody  again. 

at  recess,  Eddie  stood 

"I  guess  you  don't  love 
he  whispered. 
I  don't,"  Jody  said, 
I'll  always  like  you  a  whole  lot, 
friends,  aren't  we?" 

"Yeah,"  he  said.   "We're 
He  grabbed  her  hand  and  squee™.  .  it. 
They  both  looked  around  to  see  if  any- 
body was  watching. 

A  while  later,  Jody  got  b.  :es  on 
her  teeth.   One  day  at  recess  ti:re,  she- 
had  to  use  the  bathroom.  As  she  enter- 
ed the  girls'  washroom,  she  saw  Pinky 
and  Carol  comparing  pettislips.   She 
smiled  at  them,  forgetting  about  the 
braces. 

"What's  that  stuff  in  your 
mouth,  girl?"  asked  Pinky. 

"God,  you  look  awful,"  said  ~   , 
and  they  both  laughed  so  hard,  Carol  al 
most  fell  into  one  of  the  toilets. 

"Well,  at  least  I  won't  look  like 
Bugs  Bunny  when  I  get  them  off.  Like 
you,"  Jody  said  to  Carol,  and  left  the 
washroom. 

They  were  never  my  friends,  she 
thought.  Friends  don't  make  fun  of  eac' 
other.   In  class  that  afternoon,  Carol 
was  poking  Eddie  and  pointing  towar \   Jo- 
dy.  She  and  Pinky  giggled.  Jody  looke^ 
over  at  Eddie.  He  wasn't  laughing. 
She  smiled  wide  so  he  could  see  the 
metal.  He  smiled  back,  the  sa  ..e  friend.' 
smile  he  had  given  her  in  seco-  ?  -;rade. 

"No  Matter  what,"  she  thought, 
"I'll  always  love  you,  Eddie." 


'■'but 

We'r 


mds. 
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Anonymous 


START  YOUR  ENGINES 


One  of  my  favorite  mem0ries  is  that  of 
warm  summer  days,  spent  racing  motocross  motor- 
cycles through  the  woods.  Every  weekend,  my 
friends  and  I  would  trundle  our  machines 

down  to  the  woods  behind  my  parents '  home 
in  Lemont,  Illinois.  We  had  carved  a  rough 
track  through  the  great,  oaks  and  bush  pines. 

The  sun  would  trickle  through  the  fo- 
liage", warming  the  brown  earth  and  creating 
an  almost  magical  light  show  as  it  bounced 
off  the  still  dew-covered  leaves  and  grass. 
We  would  -pause  as  we  entered  the  woods  to 
-get  our  bearings  and  decide  who  would  ride 
the  track  first. 

Every  detail  of  the  track  is  etched  in 
my  mind.   Sliding  my  leg  across  the  seat  of 
my  250  cc  Yamaha,  I  would  vig.oro.ursly  kick 
the  starter.  The  machine  would  roar  into 
life,  and  I  would-be  off.  Across  a  small 
clearing  I  would  race  only  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  woods  on  the  other  side.  The  . 
trail,  barely  discernible  at  this  point,  would 
scon  widen. into  a  soft,  leaf  and  pine-needle 
covered  path. 

Man  and  machine  seamed  to  blend  together, 
floating  effortlessly  together.  Time  seemed 
to  stand  still,  and  although  moving  at  great 
speed,  it  was  possible  to  reflect  on  the  smal- 
lest details  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Down  the  first  hill  I  would  race,  front  wheel 
barely  on  the  ground.  At  the  bottom, 
stones  and  gravel  from  a  dried-up  creek  would 


provide  tricky  passage.  A  sharp  rirht- 
turn,  and  I  would  be  climbing  up  -  ".  awa;. 
the  rear  tire  throwing  a  rooster-tai_ 
of  dust  as  I  powered  my  bike  into  a 
series  of  hairpin  turns. 

Branches  of  trees  and  an  occc clon- 
al stray  bush  whipped  my  arms  and  legs 
as  I  roared  along.  Behind  my  helmet  ~9 
I  would  laugh,  -the  stinging  pain  only 
heightening  the  sensation  of  power  I 
felt. 

Out  of  the  turns  I  flew,  engine 
screaming  combining  with  its  heat  and 
that  of  the  sun  on  my  back  to.  warm  my 
body.  A  long,  straight  stretch  of 
trail  lay  ahead,  the  trees  on  either 
side  intermingling  .    above  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  long  tunnel.  Down  this 
living  Corridor  I  would  fly,  the  multi- 
colored leaves  and  flowers  blurring  into 
one. 

Standing  hard  on  the  brakes  .  .1 
would  drop  down  a  small  hill,  an  splash 
through  a  creek.  The  cold  water  hock- 
ed me  back  to  my  senses  and  I  wc  ~ I 
throttle  back  as  I  crested  the  hill 
only  to  find  my  friends  waiting  from 
where  I  started. 

Shutting  off  the  engine,  I  would 
sit,  listening  to  the  pops  and  ticks  as 
the  bike  cooled  off,  and  reflect  on  the 
thrill  and  beauty  of  the  ride.   Often 
still,  by  closing  my  eyes  and  letting 
my  mind  wander,  I  conjure  images  of 
those  happy  summer  mornings. 


\ 


Judy  Belfield 
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Dawn  Christman 


CYCLIST 
/ 
She  says  Death  is  a  cyclist 
whizzing  by  on  a  ten-speed 
with  a  finger  crooked 
in  a  come-hither  gesture; 
that  most  people 
see   only  a  blur  of  color 
anu  miss  the   invitation. 
3he  says  Death 
has  sped  past  her 
at  regular  intervals, 
thr>t   it  has  its  own 
biological  clock 
and  that  one  day, 

when  the  road  is  dry 
and  grass  bites  its  shoulders 
with  fierce  April  teeth 
she  will  grab  Death's  hand 
and  try  to  run  alongside. 


INVASION 

Silence  encompasses 
like  a  stratus  cloud 
rolls  over  the  sky 
turns  its  back 
to  the  sun 
and  hovers 
over  the  earth 
Absence  of  light 
hides  earth's  beauty 
interjects  the  mysteries 
of  the  night 
and  chirping  birds 
cease 

******** 
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Dawn  Christman 


Judy  Bel field 


MUSTY  AIR 


ACID  REIGN 


Musty  air 

clings  to  the  "bark 

of  the  hundred-foot  trees 

At  the  bottom  of  the  canyon 

aust  winds 

svirl  my  hair 

make  it  whip 

against  your  chestnut 

colored  skin 

Duck  into  a  cave 

,  for  shelter 

only  to  be  threatened 

by  moss  and  vines 

climbing  down  my 

bare  back 
\ 

Insane  melodies 

coiue  rushing  forth 

from  the  back 

of  the  cave 

in  Poe's  mind 

Flashes  of  hell 
spin  across  the  wall 
and  reflect 
on  your  face 
then  mine 

, fantasy 
/  or  fury? 

The  shadows 
of  hell 
on  the  vail 
reflect 
your  fate 

But  is  it 
your  true 
reality? 

******** 

Dawn  Christman 


TERRIBLY  ABRUPT 

Terribly  abrupt 

hate 

filled  her 

lingered ,  slept , 

made  a  nest 

in  her  body 

sucked  every  vein 

dry 

of  love  and  care 

forced  her  to  submit 

+o  evil— or  unpopular — means 

corrupted  the  world 

Trrfth  frenzied  smiles 

and  wicked  suggestions 

And  she  liked  it 
for- no  reason  at  all. 


Would  you  condescend 
to  send  a  short,  sharp  word 
down  your  regal  nose? 
Say  it  to  me 
without  attention; 
I  don't  ask  much, 
only  that  you 
vibrate  those  cords 
for  a  second. 
You  don't  have  to  think — 
least  of  all,  of  me— 
just  operate  mechanically. 
I  know  your  ears 
are  like  a  dog's —  . 
keyed  to  a  certain  lofty  pitch, 
except,  unlike  a  dog, 
you  don't  hear  anything 
beneath  it. 

Still,  I  find  myself  asking, 
making  noises  in  your  silence- 
maybe  if  I  jump  around  a  bit 
or  wave  my  arms 
but  then 

your  dignity  would  be  offended 
and  I,  humble  I, 
shouldn't  like  to  be  the  one 
to  cause  you  embarrassment. 
But  I  will  keep  talking 
and  maybe  one  day 
the  river  of  my  biddings 
will  begin  to  etch  a  canyon. 
Until  then,  the  world  cannot  be  blessed 
with  too  many  like  you 
or  too  few  like  me. 

******** 

Judy  Belfield 


ENTRAPMENT 

Between  inhale 

and  exhale, 

in  the  mid-spring  of  a  cat, 

time  skulks. 

In  the  tension 

of  a  trigger  finger, 

in  the  last  traces 

of  a  passing  perfumr, 

on  the  snap-sound 

of  a  breaking  cracker 

time  crouches. 

We  cannot  wait 

for  the  breathing  out 

or  the  slash  of  claws; 

we  must  undo  tight  fists 

devour  fragrances 

and  kiss  crisp  sounds 

if  we  are  to  snare  time — 

reverse  the  game 

******** 


******** 
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Deborah  Adams 


SILENT  WAR 


It  was  a  very  cold  day  for  being  only 
October,  Brian    .thought  as  he  pulled  the 
...  collar  of  his  worn  wool  trenchcoat  up 
around  his  neck  and  hurried  down  the 
street.  The  factory  was  only  eight  blocks 
fron  his  three-room  apartment.   It  was  a 
"pretty  gloomy  day,  Brian  noticed.  A  pret- 
ty gloomy  day,  just  as  every  day  had  be- 
come since  he'd  been  back  from  Nam.  Nothing 
was  the  same  naymore.  Nam  was  six  years 
ago  and  still  Brian  felt  the  pain  as  if  it 
were  just  yesterday.  Still  he  lay  awake 
night  after  night  thinking  about,  reliving, 
each  crushing  moment  he  spent  over  there. 
\     As  he  approached  the  large,  run-down 
building,  he  wondered  why  he  bothered  coming 
here  day  after  day.  What  was  it  all  for? 
In  fact,  what  were  even  his  reasons  for  liv- 
ing? He  had  nobody.  No  past.  No  future. 
^Nothing.  He  just  lived  in  a  world  of  his 
own.  Get  up,  go  to  work,  go  home,  go  to 
"hed,  get  up,  go  to  work  .  .  . 

"Hey  Brian.  How  are  ya!" 
"Oh,  George  ...  hi.   I'm  okay,"  Brian 
\  answered  flatly,  not  stopping  to  talk. 
/   George  ran  over  to  Brian  and  followed 
alongside,  not  saying  a  word,  but  making 
/sure  each  step  he  made  matched  Brian's. 
J    Each  punched  in  and  took  his  position  on  the 
assembly  line.  The  hours  dragged  on  and 
en,  as  Brian  drilled  a  hole  for  a  lug  nut, 
drilled  a  hole  for  a  lug  nut,  drilled  a 
hole  for  a  lug  nut  .  .  . 

"Hey,  what  in  the  hell  is  that  jerk 
doing  down  there?"  yelled  a   guy  working  a 
little  further  down  the  line.   "That  guy 
George  has  got  to  go.  That  moron  can't  do 
^anything  right.  He's  letting  half  the  rims 
"go  right  past  him.  Hey,  you  fool!  Hurry 
it  up  before  we  call  the  foreman  over  here. 
What  do  you  think  this  is?" 

I      "Hey,  Pete,  cool  it.  Just  ignore  the 
„  jerk  before  you  get  in  trouble.  He  won'fi 
last  long  here  anyway.  That's  why  I  do.   I 
just  ignore  jerks,"  his  buddy,  Joe,  yelled 
as  he  looked  down  at  George. 

/       "Hey,  Brian,  why  don't  you   slap  that 
guy  upside  the  head  and  wake  him  up?  Don't 
it  bother  you  to  work  next  to  such  a  re- 
tard?" Pete  yelled. 

/'   "NO,"  Brian  answered  as  if  to  tell  the 
y  t=uy  to  go  straight  to  hell.   "Leave  him 
alone." 

"Hey,  you  stupid  pansy.   Can't  you  de- 
fend yourself?  What  a  fool  to  stand  there 
and  take  that.   What,  isn't  your  momma  a- 
round  to  stick  up  for  you?  If  I  was  a 
wimp  like  you,  I'd  hang  it  up,"  another 
guy  yelled  at  George. 

All  the  guys  were  laughing  now.   It 
was  a  really  funny  Joke.   Brian  looked  over 
at  George.   He  was  shaking,  but  he  kept  on 
drilling,  trying  to  force  back  the  tear  that 
formed  in  his  left  eye. 


"George,  are  you  okay?"  Br 
asked.   "Don't  let  those  idiot 
you.  You're  doing  okay." 

"Look  at  him.  He's  shaki. 


aer 


\ 


■  Ha! 
1 aught 
k  God! 


The  poor  baby,"  Pete  screamed 

to  the  rest  of  his  buddies. 

I  can't  take  this,"  he  added  gas  lis 

set  down  his  drill  and  gripped  his  side 

and  laughed  even  louder.        ... 

"Why  don't  you  just  shut  your  big 
mouth?"  Brian  stated  firmly  and  the 
look  in  his  evil  green  eyes  showed  that 
he  meant  what  he  said. 
/'     "What  are  you,  his  big  brother?" 
'Pete  asked,  still  .  Laughing.   "You  just 
better  mind  .  your  own  business,  punk." 

Brian  set  his  drill  down  and  pul- 
led his  safety  glasses  off  of  his  face. 
His  18 — pouid,  6'1¥  figure  walked  slow- 
ly over  to  where  Pete  was  standing. 

"What  did  you  say?"  Brian  asked, 
stepping  closer  to  Pete.  His  breath  w? 
hot  on  Pete's  face  as  he  star el 
straight  into  his  eyes,  still  coming 
closer. 

"I  said  you're  nothing  but  scu  • 
off  the  stre  et . "  Pete  spat  in 
Brian's  face. 

Immediately,  Brian's  hands  clutch- 
ed Pete's  throat,  clutching  ti  liter  anc 
tighter  as  Pete  turned  red.    ^red 
filled  his  eyes.  He  struggle:  to  set 
himself  free  from  Brian's  gri^.   His 
face  had  begun  to  turn  blue,  yet  Brian 
gripped  even  tighter. 

"Hey,  you  two!  Cool  it!  Kc-re 
comes  the  foreman.  Hey,  Brian!  You'r* 
gonna  kill  him.   Cut  it  out!'  one  of 
the  guys  yelled,  pulling  Brian  off  of 
Pete.   "He's  not  worth  it,  Brian.   Coo.' 
down,  and  get  back  over  to  your  positic 
before  we  all  get  fired." 

Brian  stood  staring  into  Pete's 
face  as  he  gasped  for  air.  Then  he  sl< 
ly  walked  away,  and  returned  to  his 
position. 

"What's  the  hold  up  down  there?" 
the  foreman  yelled.   "You  guys  better 
get  on  the  ball  or  you'll  all  be  worki 
over  until  the  job  is  finishe'.   You 
got  that?" 

Brian  shoved  his  hands  into  t' 
pockets  of  his  coat.   Damn,  it's  gttti- 
cold,  and  the  days  are  getting  awfully 
short,  too,  he  noticed.   It  w;.s  almost 
dark  as  he  began  his  walk  bach  to  his 
rat  hole .   Yeah ,  that ' s  what  I  ■   was 
all  right.   And  life  wan't  ai    \ng 
more  than  a  rat  race.   Brian  laughed  ai 
the  thought. 

Suddenly,  he  could  hear    tstsps 
They  were  faint,  but  coming  closer • 
He  reached  down  to  tie  his  boot,  pull- 
ing out  a  switchblade,  opening  it,  an^ 

(continued) 
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Silent  War,  continued 

placing  it  in  his  pocket,  gripping  .it  tight- 
ly. He  would  give  that  sucker  just  what  he 
deserved.  He  stopped.  The  footsteps  stop- 
ped too.  Turning  around,  Brian  could  see 
the  silhouette  of  a  large  man  just  standing 
there.  But  he  couldn't  tell  who  it  was,  as 
darkness  now  filled  the  evening.  He  slowly 
bagan  walking  towards  the  figure.  The 
figure  stood  frozen  in  the  distance,  and 
Brian  continued  towards  it.  Getting  closer, 
he  gripped  the  knife  even  tighter  and 
clenched  his  'teeth  as  a  chill   went  up  his 
spine. 

Coming  nearer,  his  heart  beat  faster  and 
his  adrenalin  was  pumping.   A.s  he  came  upon 
the  figure,  he  slowly  started  to  pull  the 
knife  easily  from  his  pocket.  One  .quick 
stab  right  in  the  chest  would  end  it  all  for 
that  low-down  scag. 

"Brian,  is  that  you?"  a  weak,  trembling 
voice  whispered  into  the  blackness. 

It  was  George.  His  eyes  pierced  through 
the  darkness  and  Brian  began  to  tremble  also. 

"You  almost  became  one  dead  man,  John- 
son!'7 

?!What?:t 

"lever  mind." 

"I  just  wanted  to  thank  you  for  .  .  . 
for  sticking  up  for  me  today.  Why  did  you  do 
that?  You  don't  owe  me  any  favors,"  George's 
voice  squeaked  out.   "I  mean,  nobody  has 
ever  helped  me  out." 

"I  don't  know.   I've  been  asking  myself 
toe  same  question.  You've  never  done  any- 
thing for  me." 

They  walked  down  the  street  in  silence. 

;'I  don't  know,"  Brian  repeated  as  he 
kicked  a  rock  against  the  curb.   "Where  you 
-going,  George?" 

"Nowhere." 

"What  the  hell  you  mean?  Nowhere . " 

"My  wife  kicked  me  out  of  the  house  this 
morning.   I'm  going  nowhere." 

"Where  ya  gonna  sleep?" 

"Park,  I  guess." 

"You  can  sleep  at  my  place,  if  you  don't 
mind  sleeping  on  the  floor." 

"You  sure  you  don't  mind?" 

"Ho,  I  don't  care." 

They  walked  along,  saying  nothing.  Just 
walking  and  thinking. 

"It's  not  much  and  I  ain't  got  nothing 
to  eat  but  Campbell ;s  soup,"  Brian  said  'as 
he  opened  the  broken  door  of  his  apart- 
ment-; 

A  chair  Isat  against  one  of  the  gray 
walls.   Otherwise,  the  room  was  completely 
empty,  except  for  a  hot-plate  over  in  the 
corjaer  and  a  blanket  thrown  on  the  floor. 
/   "How  do  you  like  my  bedroom?"  Brian 
Xaughed.   "You'll  sleep  there  tonight,"  he 
aided,  pointing  to  the  blanket. 

"What  about  you?" 

"Oh,  don't  worry.   I  plan  to  sleep 
pretty  well  tonight,"  he  said  with  a  sly  grin 
on  his  face. 

George  didn't  understand  his  statement 
but  it  didn't  matter  anyway.   He  sat  down 
-on  the  floor,  next  to  the  one  window  in  the 


whole  apartment  as  Brian  opened  two  cans 
of  soup  with  hhis  switchblade  and  plac- 
ed them  on  the  hot-plate.   Ha  went  tc 
the  kitchen  and  pulled  a  bottle  of 
whiskey  out  I'i&of  the  cabinet.  After  tak 
ing  a  big  gulp,  he  handed  it  to    ;r:e. 

"What  the  hell,"  George  mv   :i  as 
he  tipped  the  bottle  up  to  his    th. 

The  room  remained  totally    :.t  as 
the  two  men  drank  their  soup  d'tr  of  tho 
can  and  washed  it  down  with  Jack  Dan- 
iels. 


"You  know,  George,  it's  n< 


gom- 


,,to  get  better,"  Brian  said  coldly. 
"Never." 

George  sat  silently  listening. 
"People  are  crazy.   Every  one  of 
them.   The  whole  world  has  gone  nuts." 
Brian  laughed  and  took  another  drink  of 
the  whiskey  and  gave  j.it  to  George. 
"No  .  .  .  there's  no  such  thing  as  a 
friend.   No  such  thing  as  peace, 
war  has  been  over  for  six  years, 
yet  we're  still  fighting.   Still 
ing. 


The 
but 
fight- 


It's  a  silent  war,  George. 
it  doesn't  make  the  TV  screen  or 


Oh, 


'sorge! 


the 
newspaper.  But  it's  worse  than  any 
war  ever  fought.  He  threw  the  empty 
bottle  across  the  room  and  went  to  get 
another  from  the  same  cabinet. 

"Yep.  Every  one  of  us  is  fight  .../ 
a  war  inside  ourselves.  We're  still 
out  there  on  the  front  lines.  That 
sucker  is  coming  at  you!  Look  George! 
He's  coming  faster!  Faster!  Oh  Jod, 
George!  What  the  hell  you  gonr   ?.o?" 
he  yelled  as  he  began  to  trembl  , 
"Shoot  him!      Shoot  him!  I 
shoots  you!   Pull  that  trigger, 

George  sat  speechless  Icurled  up 
into  the  corner  of  the  room,  unable  to 
move  as  Brian  yelled  louder  with  fire  ir 
his  eyes. 

"You're      going  to  have  to  pull 
that  trigger,  George!  They'll  kill  you 
every  time,  over  and  over  again.   You 
got  to  kill  them!  Kill  them!" 

Brian  collapsed  to  the  floor  cryin; 
He  crawled  over  to  the  cabinet  again. 
Instead  of  another  bottle,  he  pulled 
out  a  pistol. 

"I'm  gonna  save  myself  from  them, 
George,  before  they  get  me."  He  stretc 
ed  out  his  arms  and  aimed  carefully. 
"Concentrate  now.   Just  lift  that  gun 
and  concentrate." 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  hesitantly. 
Then  in  one  quick  move  of  his  finger 
pulled  the  trigger.   George's  body 
.cringed  with  fear  as  he  watched  the 
bullet  blow  the  soup  can  apart. 

"There's  only  one  way  to  si-rvix^e 
in  this  world,  George."  He  ther  point- 
ed the  gun  carefully  at  his  te     and 
in  another  quick  move  of  his  f:   :r, 
pulled  the  trigger. 

******** 
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Judy  Belfield 


HEARTSORE 


W.  A.  Kahle 


Mother  elephants  grieve 
when    calves  are  taken  from  them, 
their  aching  sometimes  so  great 
they  lie  down  in  dust 

and  die. 
I  calved  you  in  the  full  moon, 
nurtured  the  idea  of  you 
through  months  of  infancy. 
You  never  grew, 
just  moved  steadily  away, 
until,  one  night,  I  discovered 
emptiness  in  your  place. 
Sometimes,  my  aching  is  so  great 
I  lie  in  dust 
and  wait. 


SWEET  ANGUISH 

If  I  see  you  today 

a  ray  of  light  will  flood. 

If  I  hear  your  voice 

the  vibes  in  these  nerves  will 

hum. 

If  I  breathe  your  fragrance 

the  springtime  air  is  soncumed. 

When  I  miss  your  calls 

the  halls  of  my  soul  groan. 

When  I  fail  to  please  you 

my  cracked  dreams  run  over  in 

sorrow. 

When  I  try  to  love  you 

hope's  discovered:   anticipation 

excelled. 

When  it  all  goes  away 

we  repeat  the  opening  lines , 

but  for  now  .  .  .  the  rain. 


Judy  Belfield  and  Tom  Madai 


*#*****# 


PUN-ISHMENT 


She  opunned  the  door  and  said,  "This 
Is  a  raid:   I'm  holding  you  for  transom!" 
In  her  hand,  she  held  a  can  of  Arrid  deo- 
dorant, ready  to  spray.   So  she  did: 
\     ;'Out  Farther,  we  chart  the  heavens" — 
but  that  was  another  story.  On  this  floor, 
a  party   began;  then,  seconds  later,  came 
the  repartee.  She  said,  "My  name  is  Barbara 
Ian;  I'm  Doc  Savage's  niece.   Nice  little 
soiree  you're  having.   I'm  a  little  sore 
myself,  but  I  can  party  any  time." 

The  host  invited  her  in,  and  handed  her 
a  bunny  costume.   She  took  it,  saying,  "Do 
you  have  a  mirror  here?  My  hare  is  bugging 
me,  and  I  must  reflect  on  it!"  '  ' 

"No,"  said  the  host,  "but  I  have  some 
wafers.   Here,  take  one — I  know  how  rabid 
you  are.   Hop  on  over  here  and  put  my  Eddie 
Rabbitt  album  on  the  stereo.   She  did  so 
after  getting  Xinto  costume,  and  he  asked, 
"Would  you  carrot  for  some  soda  in  your 
whiskers,  or  do  you  prefer  it  straight?" 


"On  the  sofa,"  she  said  flatly. 
"I'm  a  prettv  open  person,  and  besides 
I  have  a  crick  in  my  neck." 

"Well,  let  it  drain  in  the  bathrub, 
for  heaven's  sake!"  he  gushed.  A  stream 
of  guests  flowed  behind  them  tc-"-.rd 
the  bar,  which  was  wet,  of  course.   All 
the  while,  the  stereo  flooded  the  room 
with  Danny  and  the  Juniors  Ringing, 
"At  The  Hop,"  followed  by  "Splish  Splash 
Conversation  gurgled  merrily,  rising  r"i<3 
falling  until  Van  Helen  started  in  on 
"Jump."  Then  Barbara  and  the  host, 
whose  name  was  Man  A.  Heavens,  began  to 
dance,  but  stopped  abruptly  bees 
they  felt  an  urge  to  go  for't  ar 
ply.  Their  figures  entangled  ii 
permutations,  climaxing  in  exhai 
because  they  were  both  too  slos: 
go  the  limit,  she  said,  "Maybe  • 
time.   Tanks  for  having  me." 

He  replied,  "Lettuce  explor3  the 
hole  issue  tomorrow,  at  7:00,  if  you 
don't  mind." 

She  said,  "I  drink  it's  a  waterful 
idea!   See  ya!" 


i   multi- 
s  everal 

tion 
;'  to 
other 
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Judy  Belfield 


HAUNTINGS 

Ahab ' s  arm  swung  forward 

beckoning  all  to  follow. 

He  was  dead,  of  course, 

but  still  able  to  speak. 

I  Jumped  into  the  sea 

and  grabbed  the  harpoon  ropes ; 

held  fast 

as  the  whale  rose  in  the  air 

then  dove  under  again. 

********* 


I  thought  I  heard  a  chuckle 

as  the  water  closed  over — 

it  may  have  been  the  eddy 

swirling  in  wake  .  .  . 

I  think  not — 

it  was  Ahab 

or  the  whale — 

we  all  understand  each  othe^ 


Dawn  Christman 


Judy  Bel field 


SLOPING  GREEN  IRISH  HILLS 


SECRET 


Sloping  green 
Irish  hills 
speckled 
with  patches 
of  soft  grass 
frolicking 
in  ths  wind 
z  flight 
smiles 

on  Lady  Gregory's 
castle 

and  the  members 
inside 
r.ourish 
seedlings 
cf  ideas, 
Nature ' s 
heaven 
\for  the 

Celtic  revival. 


Lust  is  a  pregnancy 

I  keep  hidden  from  my  father — 

it  grows  with  shameless  speed 

sucking  life 

through  its  umbilical  straw, 

its  fingers  and  toes  twitching 

in  rhythm  with  its  heart. 

Lust's  eyelids,  sealed  shut, 

flicker  with  amniotic  dreams 

while  I  dread  the  day 

when  my  belly  will  swell 

too  large  to  be  concealed. 

Then  Father  will  ask,  "Who?" 

and  I  will  not  be  able  to  answer 

because  I  do  not  know. 

******** 

W.  A.  Kahle 


******** 


OLD  FLAME 


Dawn  Christman 


VICTORIAN  CANDLE  LAME 


Victorian  candle  lamp 
painted  bluebells 
on  its  base 
stands  guard 
for  the  palace 
its  flame 
whips 

up  in  the  air 
exhausting 
a  yawn 

will  not  sleep 
until  dawn 
■.when  daylight 
v,omes  on  watch. 

******** 


\ 


W.  A.  Kahle 


Sunshine  is  filtered  through  her 

tinted  lenses 

hiding  those  brown  reservoirs 

of  liquid  vision. 

I  tip  my  head  slightly 

hoarding  secretly  a  better  view. 

You  want  me — 

You  need  me — 

and  yet  anticipation  moans, 

halted  from  exploring  further 

inside  a  body 

illuminating  pure  demand. 

...  We  used  to  lie 
about  kissing. 

Or  stretch  a  story  like  rubber 
until  the  weak  spots  spread — 
snapping  back,  increasing 
humility. 

...  We  used  to  lie 
about  petting, 

but  the  redness  vanished  from 
our  necks — 
as  an  old  garment  exploited  too 


yftsa, 


THE  PROPER  TIME 

Ambiguity  remains  as  a  whispering 

voice, 

shouting  the  glories  of  makeup  for 

pain. 

The  perfection  of  white  lies — 

cuddly  or  cute, 

smothers  alone  in  mythical 

closets, 

gasping  in  secrecy,  the  dos,  the  don'ts, 

I  said  let's  have  a  ball! 

Time  to  unleash  the  roaring 
/'tigers! 
(       ...  but  never  on  Sunday, 

never. 


Even  these  thoughts  of  our  lives — 

the  lusty  urgencies — 

have  flic.kered  sickly  with  doubt. 

If  you  want  me — 

If  you  need  me — 

take  it  freely  and  settle  the  score 

while  I  scrounge  to  consume  the  truth 

remember,  my  love, 

the  yearning  is  present — 

the  fire  is  built — 

the  match  is  struck — 

let  us  burn  .  .  . 

******** 


******** 
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Dawn  Christman 


Dawn  Christman 


GRANDMA'S  LACE 


ON  THE  TABLE  IN  THE  PARLO? 


Little  girl 

in  grandma's 

hat  and  high  heels 

parades  down  the  staircase 
in  a  fashion  slow 
for  Mother ' s  friends 
Old  crinkled  lace 
once  white 
rov  sooty  and  stiff 
skiins  her  "brow 
The  ladies  initiate  smiles 
retouch  their  own  laces 
perfectly  white 
soon  she  will  be  old  enough 
t .  wear  her  own  perfect 
white  lace 
and  socialize 
while  watching  someone's 
little  girl  parade 
in  a  fashion  show. 


On  the  table 

in  the  parlor 

sits  a  tin 

of  Fanny  Mae's 

hard  candies — 

the  elegance 

of  life. 

Next  to  the 

crinkled  photographs 

of  grandma  and  me, 

I  rest 

on  a  faded  blue  chair 

breathing  in 

the  musty  breath  of  time 

slim  fingers 

grapple  through  the 

potpourri  of  colors 

finally  choosing 

the  white — no — 

the  yellow 


******** 


Shelbia  Chandler 


WHITER  THAN  WHITE 


The  chair  rocked  slightly  as  I  sat  for- 
ward wiping  sweaty  palms  on  my  blue  jeans. 
The  gray  head  was  still  bent  over  the 
pages,  but  she  was  almost,  finished.   I  was 
imagining  the  worst  when  she  closed  the 
Wordeater  and  set  it  aside. 

"Now,  Shelbia,  you're  my  oldest  grand- 
daughter and  I  love  you,  but  I  have  to  be 
honest.  You're  a  talented  young  lady.  Your 
stories  are  interesting,  but  why  can't  you 
La  like  that  nice  Judy  Belfield  or  Dawn 
Christman?" 

?What  do  you  mean,  Grandma?"  I  asked. 

''Well,  you  know  I  hate  swearing  In 
young  people.  Judy  and  Dawn  wrote  such  nice 
clean  stories.  They  were  interesting  stor- 
ied without  all  the  nasty  talk." 

"But,  Grandma,"  I  interrupted. 

"Don't  'But  Grandma'  me.   You're  such 
a  quiet  little  thing.  You  sit  around  not 
spying  diddley  squat.   People  bawl  you  out 
and  you  Just  sit  there,  but  let  somebody 
give  you  a  pencil  and  say,  'write  a  story. ' 
Before  they  can  add  'boo,'  you've  turned 
out  pages  of  filthy  words!" 

I  sat  open-mouthed  and  staring.  Since 
I  wasn't  sure  what  to  say,  I  wiped  my  palms 
again. 

"Is  there  something  wrong  with  your 
mind?"  she  asked. 

"No,  Grandma,  it's  Just  that  ..." 

"Uh-uh,"  she  said,  "Don't  sit  there  and 
tell  me  all  year  friends  talk  like  that. 
I've  read  your  classmates'  work.   Yours 
stands  out  as  much  nastier." 


I  ponder  the  chosen, 

look  at  the  rotund  middle — 

stuffed  with 

class, 

slip  it  gracefully 

into  my  mouth, 

experience 

the  ecstasy 

as  my  mother  did 

years  ago. 

******** 

"But,  Grandma,  my  teacher  sail  .  . 

"Your  teacher  said,"  she  imitated. 
"I'm  surprised  he  didn't  flunk  yea.. 
His  name  is  Stobart?  He  must  be  a  young 
punk  fresh  out  of  college  if  he  lets 
you  get  away  with  that.  He's  definite- 
ly not  old." 

"No,"  I  replied,  "he's  not  a  young 
punk.   He's  been  teaching  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  He  told  us  that  bad  words 
are  only  bad  when  we  use  them  just  to 
be  using  them.   If  we  use  them,  we're 
supposed  to  do  it     constructively.' 

"Constructively,  my  eye,"  s'~e  snort- 
ed, "but  I'm  no  teacher,  so  I'll  leave 
that  alone." 

I  wiped  my  hands  again,  tV-  ^ng 
she  was  finished.  She  leaned  b:  .  k:  in 
the  chair,  folded  her  arms,  and  r-^ntin- 
ued. 

"The  other  thing  that  I  don't  under- 
stand is  why  you  have  to  advertise  your 
blackness." 

"I  didn't  think  I  was,"  I  toll  her. 

"Well,  Just  look  at  this,"  she  said 
picking  up  the  Wordeater,  and  thrusting 
it  toward  me. 

"I've  seen  it,  Grandma,"  I  told 
her  somewhat  impatiently.   "I've  read 

(continued) 
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Whiter  Than  White,  continued 


it  many  times,  and  I  wrote  it.   I  know  what 
it  says." 

"I'm  trying  to  make  my  points,"  she  re- 
plied dropping  the  paper  in  my  lap.   "I  know 
you're  black,  you  know  it,  your  teacher 
knows  it,  your  friends  know  it.   So,  why 
does  your  story  have  to   flaunt  it?" 

I  stared  at  her  puzzled. 

"Your  writing  is  so  full  of  black  ex- 
pressions and  bad  grammar.  Why  do  you  have 
to  write  like  that?  You  don't  talk  like  that, 
You've  always  gotten  A' s  in  grammar.   If  you 
ask  me,  you're  not  giving  your  stories  your 
best." 

"I  don't  see  it  that  way,  Gram,"  I  said, 
getting  up  and  reseating  myself  at  her  feet. 
\"See,  "Mind  Games"  isn't  about  me.   It's 
about  people  who  are  black.   Like  a  lot  of 
blacks,  they  don't  always  speak  correctly. 
But  they  do  make  an  effort 

/   "I  could  have  made  the  characters  talk 
wMte,  but  I  think  I  would  have  lost  an  ele- 
ment of  the  story.  People  don't  want  to 
read  about  ficharacters  who  are  all  like  them- 
selves. My  characters  stand  out  because 
they  are  different  from  the  average  reader. 
The  grammar  and  language  are  part  of  this 


difference.  Maybe  I  didn't  do  a  r-rrfect 
job  writing  this  story,  but  I  ur_   to 
think  I  couldn't  do  it  at  all." 

"I  remember,"  she  nodded. 

"In  my  writing  class,  I've  !■_  -*ned 
that  I  can  write  short  stories  ar.d  make 
them  interesting.  Grandma,  with  ?.   lit- 
tle practice  and  time,  who  knows'   1 
could  be  famous." 

"Now,  that  I  never  doubted,"  —id 
Grandma,  running  her  fingers  through  my 
hair.   "I'm  not  sure  I  agree  with  all 
the  fancy  learning  you're  getting,  but 
I  know  you'll  make  it.   As  I've  said, 
you're  talented.   I  have  complete  faith 
in  your  abilities,  even  if  I  question 
your  methods .   It ' s  hard  to  remember 
sometimes  that  those  helpless  little 
girls  and  boys  grow  up  and  develop  minds 
of  their  own." 

We  watched  each  other  for  a  long 
moment,  then  she  said,  hugging  me,  "For 
the  record,  Shelbia,  even  with  all  my 
objections,  Grandma  really  did  like  y  ur 
story." 

I  smiled  through  a  glimmer  d_  tears 
and  returned  her  hug.  Then  I  ss~  back, 
already  thinking  of  my  next  stor :;•-.. 


******** 


Dawn  Christman 


Judy  Belfield 


MARSHMALLOWS  HANG 


FULL  CIRCLE 


Marshmallows  hang  on  the  stem 

of  a  tree  ripe  waiting  to  be  plucked 

I  touch  one  smooth,  yet  sharp 

like  beveled  glass 

Yank  it  from  its  cord,  analyze  it 

a  worm  hole  on  the  bottom! 

I  throw  it  to  the  ground 

The  stranger  smiles 

Look  for  another 

Aaah !  perfect 

Almost  in  my  mouth 

The  stranger  grabs  my  hand. 

Don't  eat  it.   It's  evil  he  says 

Temptation  wraps  itself  around  the  white 

skin 
^eeps  into  the  core  with  embryos  unknown 
Defying  him,  I  take  a  bite, 
luscious,  thick 
cream  foams  in  my  mouth 
exquisite. 


Doomed. 

For  all  mankind. 

******** 


After  hairy  beginnings 

animal  became  something  more — 

how  was  it  that  the  change  occurred 

or  was  it  only  a  mind 

which  created  the  concept, 

brought  itself  up  to  a  level  above  beast' 

Then,  to  the  caves — recording  the  hunt 

leaving  hand-signatures 

for  what  reason  we  may  never  know, 

but  the  details  are  as  fine 

as  Titian's  skin  tones 

and  we  cannot  feel  too  removed 

from  Paleolithic  man  .  .  . 

It  is  only  a  small  step  backward 

from  human  to  hominoid; 

another  and  another  and  we  arrive 

Is  it,  therefore,  reasonable  to  separate 

ourselves  from  All?  Or  must  we  consi  Ler 

yesterday  and  tomorrow 

microscopic  and  macrospace, 

a  single  unit  to  which  all  things 

contribute  the  necessity  of  their 

existence  in  equal  measure? 

******** 

Judy  Belfield 


One  New  Year's  Eve 

ihecar  crashed  through 
Woolworth's  plate-glass  window 
While  we  were  in  church 
Singing  Hosannahs 
Your  blood  flowed  hot 
On  the  frosty  street 


RITES 

We  praised  God 

Asked  for  blessings 

For  the  new  year 

Stepped  out  into  a  new  decade 

And  there  you  were 

Lying  still  in  the  street 

A  fireman  on  top 

Holding  you  together 

And  in  the  darkness 


Blonde  hair  glistened 
On  the  asphalt 
The  hard  asphalt 

Sucking  up  your  fe 

Praise  God 


******** 
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